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DURING WINTER YOU'LL FIND 





SUNSHINE AND 
WILD FLOWERS 
IN CALIFORNIA 





STORMS ano SNOW 
THROUGH ALL THE 
EASTERN STATES 





TRAVEL WESTWARD BY THE 


Southern Pacific 
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For your next trip across the continent, 
it would be well to take advantage of the 
New Overland Service of the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and 


(Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul} 
| Railways ‘ 
This is the route of the Overland Lim- 


= = ited and two other fast trains between 
San Francisco and Chicago, via Omaha, 















every day. 


A postal card will bring complete information. 






\ Cc. L. CANFIELD, F.A. MILLER, : 
. General Agent, General Passenger Agent, #3 
635 Market St., San Francisco. Chicago. i 
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OWN A LOT 
IN CALIFORNIA 





City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California, ter- 
minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great 
commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa 
Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 
investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guaran- 
teeing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all rail- 
road facilities and deep water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save 
and double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. 
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$25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month 


RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. 
182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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BALTIMORE 


THROUGH THE RICE AND COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 


The route of the Sunset Limited and Washington and Southwestern Limited Trains. 
FAST TIME BEST SERVICE 
See any Southern Pacific Co's Agent or 
PHIL K.§GORDON, PAC. COAST PASS. AGT. 
633 MARHET Ss T. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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TRAVEL BY SEA 


ON THE SPECIAL VACATION 
AND SHORT TOURIST 


EXCURSION TRIPS 


OF THE 


BETWEEN 


San Francisco 


San Diego 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Cruz 

Monterey 

Eureka, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, 

Vancouver, etc. 

VOYAGES TO ALASKA AND MEXICO 
Write for further information to 

Cc. D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent 

10 Market Street, San Francisco 




















wie EXCELLENT SERVICE 
LOW RATES 
INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST LINE 
BETWEEN 


LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 
STOP OVER MIDWAY AT PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS. 











} HOTEL ENTIRELY REFITTED x° SUNSHINE IN ABUNDANCE *; 
HOT SULPHUR ~. HOT MUD — HOT PLUNGE BATHS.- ff 


WRITE W.A.JunKer Thos.CooK & Son, aGEnTs : ” 
Lessee and Mgr 621 Market Street. 
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Fresno County, California 


THE PLACE WHERE FARMING PAYS 


Study Our County from a Business Standpoint 


It Will Unfold a Tale 
of Paying Investments 





This County isthe Greatest Raisin Producing Dis- 
trict in the World, and no industry today is in a more 
flourishing condition. 


-Note the Official Quotations given by the California 
Raisin Growers’ Association of Fresno, California, 
Published October 17, 1903 


PRICES GUARANTEED AGAINST DECLINE 
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Imperial Clusters................. Kates, bancwae eee $3.00 
I ir ahi af ssc win shy ko-o'p #5 Seige an a wai ek 2.50 
a SE eer eee rere reer baits Soe 
3-Crown London Layers...... Rae hc ken anh sche ec! A 
ce eT eer 1,25 
PER LB. 
4-Crown Standard Loose Muscatels.................. 64sec. 
3-Crown Standard Loose Muscatels............. ..- DBC. 
2-Crown Standard Loose Muscatels... ..............5\4e. 
Seedless Standard Loose Muscatels .....-........... 4%c. 
Seedless Standard Loose Muscatels Floated......... 4%. 
Seediess Standard Sultanas....................0.000: 4%c. 
Thompson Seedless, Standard......................4. 5c. 
The following quotations on seeded are for a limited 
quantity only: 
SEEDED 
Pamcy, 16-02., POT 1D.........5.....060005 er re S x, 
Fancy, 12-0z., per pkg.............. cc CHed REL a ATE 65¢c. 
NINE BOO OR INED ss la iS bai os oon es isw a 5K od . .7H%e. 
2 ee eer rrr 636c. 
MER iin bw sc anne en vor aueseecececeam 7c. 
RUE EOD ocd as ccunbkspcicecactestan cease ee Te. 


The above prices mean to the farmer a profit of 
$75.00 to $100.00 to the acre per annum. 





Figures Tell the Story 


The value of farm products per year is $251.60 
for every man, woman and child in Fresno 
County; of the State of California, $88 70; of 
Massachusetts, $18.65; of all New England, $30.35; 
of Pennsylvania, $32.95; of Maryland, $36.95; of 
Ohio, $61.75; of Illinois, $71.70. 














In the December issue we will tell more of Fresno County’s story. Meantime write 
for descriptive booklet, and any other information desired, to 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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PACIFIC CABLE 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, GUAM and MANILA 


Opened for business July 25, 
1903. This cable is oper- 
ated in connection with the 
land lines of the Postal Tele- 
graph Cable Company, and 
the Atlantic cables of the 
Commercial Cable Company 


San Francisco Office, 534 Market Street 
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International Palace Hotels Company 
THE RIVIERA PALACE 
AT MONTE-CARLO 


The Riviera Palace is unquestionably, at the present date, the first hotel in Monte- 
Carlo; it might even be said that it is the most beautiful one in the world. 


This palace, gigantic in its proportions, is as the crowning of this enchanting region 
which it commands with its imposing and graceful outline. The frontage of it, which 
measures no less than one hundred and fifty meters (500 feet) in length forms a sharp 
contrast, by the very whiteness of its walls, with the dark-hued mass of Mount des Mules, 
on the slope of which it is set, and that seems like the gangue of this colossal gem. 

We see it from all points, from the Casino, from the city, from the sea and one 
might be tempted to believe that all the marvels which surround it have been set where 
they are, in order to concur with its apotheosis. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
63 Boulevard Haussman, PARIS, FRANCE 


For All Information Apply to 


JULES CLERFAYT, LEON J. GARCEY, 
General Agent for the United States Eastern Passenger Agent 
International Sleeping Car Co., International Sleeping Car Co., 


17 New Montgomery St., 25 Union Square, 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. 


Raymond and Whitcomb Co. Passenger Agents, New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Worcester, Mass., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal., and all Agents 
of the International Sleeping Car Co. in Europe, Africa, Siberia, China and Japan. 
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Locomotive and Car Wheel Tires 


Steel Tired Wheels for All Classes of Service 
Steel Castings and Steel Forgings for Locomotive Work 


McMULLIN & EYRE 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
124 Sansome Street San Francisco, California 





Naan 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 














Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per Acre, Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land, $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 

Estimated wheat and barley crop of 1904, 100,000 acres, one ton of grain to acre, 100,000 
tons, 10,000 carloads. 

Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial, and trains 
running daily. 


For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, 
“From Desert to Garden,” containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of 
one thousand land owners in the valley; also send for copy of “Album of Imperial Settle- 
ments” and the “Imperial Catechism.” Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, °°" ros'angetes, cantor 
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California’s beautiful Winter and Summer Hotel. Weather is ideal 
the year round for surf-bathing, hunting, automobiling, polo and pony 
racing. The United States report of minimum temperatures shows what 
a delightful spot Del Monte is at all seasons of the year: January, 
44.4 degrees; February, 46.1; March, 51.8; April, 52.2. 


THE GOLF LINKS—A full eighteen-hole course, with greens and 
tees always green,—are considered the finest in the States. 


In touring California, visit and prolong your stay at this delightful resort. 


GEO. W. REYNOLDS 
MANAGER 
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DRAWN BY L. MAYNARD DIXON 
But vour dad and me we done some pranks 


When him and me hit town, I guess— 


Illustrating “*‘ The Cowpuncher’s Thanksgiving” 
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The Cowpuncher’s Thanksgiving 


Two Fhymes of the Range 
By L. Maynarp Drxon 


With Drawings by the Author 


IN TOWN 


Well, I don’t get er give no thanks 
For ridin’ dry and ridin’ hard; 
Nor give no thanks fer sody-pop,— 
Least not like you do, little pard. 
But yer dad and me we done some pranks 
When him and me hit town, I guess— 
But say !—you'll never touch yer pop 


And me,—a howlin’ wilderness ! 
And ; howl 


But the cattle business ain’t the same 
A-boomin’ like it used to be; 
And bronco-bustin’ ’s gettin’ tame, 
With short-horn kids—and you and me 
Are takin’ chances on this lay: 
This western country ain’t so “bad” ,— 
Nor half so good—T hanksgivin’ ?—say | 


Us sody-poppin’ with yer dad! 
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YEARLIN’S 


Now swing your rope—and swing ’er wide! 
It’s brandin’ time,—and it’s time, you bet 
To swing a big loop and to take yer ride,— 


Thank God, there’s cows in the country yet! 


Cut out that yearlin’ and take a chance;—- 
Show how you can ride. Bets up! I say 
He’ll burn the earth and he’ll burn your pants. 


(We must have some sport Thanksgiving Day!) 


He’s risin’ high and he’s landin’ hard,— 
Stay with him, Bill! or it’s gals good night! 
If you can’t stick him, a sure thing, pard, 


You'll land on the only rock in sight ! 


Now ride straight up—you must ride him fair. 
He’s risin’ high and he’s landin’ far! 


Bet I can ride ’im and not pull hair,— 


Fer that’s the kind of a boy J are! 











ts 














If you can’t stick him, a sure thing, pard, 
You’ll land on the only rock in sight / 








Celebrity Baldwin 


A Football Story of the Cardinal and Blue and Gold 


By Epwarp Fretton WHEATON 


illustrated from drawings by John E. Sheridan 


As are the battles on the gridiron between Yale and Harvard, or Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, to eastern residents, so are the Thanksgiving Day struggles between 
the teams of the University of California and Stanford University to Californians. 
The state university’s colors are blue and gold; Stanford’s, cardinal. 


HE Girl looked at Bobby Baldwin 
with a sort of disdainful expres- 
sion. “What course did you say 
you were taking at college?” she asked. 
Although he could conceive of no 
adequate reason for it, Baldwin felt some- 
what ashamed of his answer, “Philoso- 
phy, major,” but it seemed to him that 
this Girl was especially created for the 
purpose of causing him and his doings 
to appear as of little worth. Just now, 
she seemed to be trying to put him 
through a course of sprouts. 
“This is your last year at college, is 
it not?” she queried again. 
Baldwin admitted that it was. 
“And what then?” He almost groaned 





CELEBRITY BALDWIN 


aloud. She was so absurdly persistent. 

‘* Oh, then,” he said—*‘‘ well, I don’t 
exactly know. To tell you the truth, 
I had not looked forward to any- 
thing.” 

It was at this juncture that the man 
across the table broke into the conver- 
sation. 

“Tsn’t this about the last spree that 
you can indulge in for some time, 
Bobby?” he interrogated. 

“Training table begins tomorrow,” re- 
plied Baldwin, sententiously. 

Curiosity is listed among the womanly 
virtues. The Girl possessed her allotted 
portion. 

“Training?” she spoke tentatively. 
The man across the table took up the 
task of informing her. 

“Didn’t you know that Bobby was a 
celebrity ?” he asked facetiously. 

Baldwin fancied he detected a pleased 
expression in the Girl’s eyes. She low- 
ered them so quickly, however, that he 
was harassed by serious doubts. 

“What kind?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

The man across the table looked at 
her in surprise. “What?” he said, “don’t 
you know that Bobby is the celebrated 
quarter-back on the Cardinal team?” 

The Girl, with eyes that were still 
downcast, was toying with the stem of 
her wine glass in an absent-minded 
fashion. It seemed to Baldwin that 
there was a note of disappointment in 
her voice as she answered, “No, I did 
not know it.” 

Her next neighbor engaged her atten- 
tion then, and’ the girl next Baldwin 
on the other side began to pester him 
about the season’s football games. He 
did not get another chance to talk to 
the Girl, before the ladies left the room. 
But all through the dinner, he would 
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turn as often as possible, so that he 
might get a glimpse of her. The grace- 
ful neck and gleaming shoulders sup- 
ported a head that was always turned 
from him. 

When the ladies had left the room, the 
man from across the table came up to 
Baldwin. “Nice girl, that Miss Carter,” 
he remarked. “Has some rather peculiar 
ideas, though. They say, she thinks a 
man ought to try to be something 
useful in life, rather than an ornament 
to society, and all that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

“T should rather think 
served Baldwin, ruefully. 

The other man laughed. “Been 
giving you a little advice, has she?” 
he chuckled. “Well, I think she fancies 
you somewhat, Bobby, in spite of the 
fact that your dad’s rich. Go in and 
win.” 

Those words were so familiar to Bald- 
win that he had to turn his face away 
to hide the look of determination that 
came over it. Many a time had the 
“Coach” spoken them in the dressing 
room between the halves of a closely 
contested game, and many a time on 
hearing them, had Baldwin taken heart 
and played through to a hard won vic- 
tory. When he looked back again, the 
man had left him and was talking to 
some one across the room. He gritted 
his teeth, and his jaw set. “I'll do it, 
by the Holy Grail,” he muttered under 
his breath. From the music room, to 
which the ladies had retired, came the 
distant strains of the piano: 

What will we do to the Stanfordites, 

Thanksgiving Day? 
We'll hit ’em again, boys. 
again, boys. 
Harder. 

The men were leaving the room, and 
Baldwin silently followed, determined 
to make the best and hardest fight he 
had ever been called on to put up. 

* * * 


Some two hours later, Baldwin and 
Miss Carter strolled into the conserva- 
tory. Through the open window came 
a flood of clear moonlight, and in the 
near foreground the bay lay tranquil 
in the still night air. On _ the 
north shore the lights at Belvedere 
twinkled like low lying stars, and the 


she does,” ob- 


Hit ’em 


soft, mellow notes of a bugle call, came 


plaintively to their ears from out Pre- 
sidio way. 

Miss Carter sat down on the low 
window seat, while Baldwin stood gaz- 


ing moodily out into the night. She 
was the first to break the silence. 
“T’ve told you I do like you,” she 


“But you seem to be living 
If you only had 


said gently. 
such an aimless life. 
some purpose—” 

He turned to her with a gesture: 

“But what need that matter,” he said 
quickly. “I have enough—” 

She interrupted him. “Ah, yes; 
you have enough. But don’t you—can’t 
you see, how unhappy I should be, if you 
idled around all your life?” 

“But after my college course is com- 
pleted, I could do something, you know.” 
Baldwin spoke hopefully. 

“You should be doing it now,” she 
rejoined, with some spirit. “Your 
course of study amounts to almost noth- 
ing. I don’t hear you spoken of any- 
where as anything but “Baldwin, the 
football player.” What on earth can 
football fit you for in after life?” 

An angry reply was on the tip of his 
tongue, for Baldwin had a quick temper, 
and her attitude seemed so unjust. He 
bit his lip, and was silent, however. 
After an interval, a thought occurred 
to him. 

“What ever it may, or may not fit me 
for in after life,” he said, “the game has 
taught me to hold my temper under 
great provocation. I came near being 
angry then, but I controlled it.” 

The girl stood up. “If you’re going 
to get angry we had better not discuss 
the matter further,” she said, chillingly. 
She swept to the door. Baldwin took 
one step after her: 

“And you'll give me no hope?” he 
pleaded. 

Miss Carter looked back at him, hold- 
ing aside the portieres with one hand. 

“When you make something of your- 
self,” she said, deliberately, and was 
gone. 

* * * 


It was the day. of the great inter- 
collegiate game. As the team drove past 
the main entrance to the grounds in the 
bus, Baldwin caught a glimpse of the 
crowd pressing around the turnstiles. 
It would have been but a passing glance 
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that he bestowed, had he not had a 
fleeting vision of a face, that seemed 
to stand out from the multitude turned 
toward the street, attracted by the pass- 
ing of the bus. It was the same face 
that he had last seen gazing back at 
him from the doorway in the conserva- 
tory, on that eventful night when he had 
declared himself to Miss Carter. He 
gazed longingly back at her, as the bus 
swept on, and until they turned into the 
grounds his eyes never left her face. 
Climbing down, his mind was busy with 
the question, “What is she here for?” 
He could find no answer. 

Preliminary practice began at once, 
while the bands blared in a ferocious 
manner, and the opposing rooters yelled 
themselves hoarse. One side of the 
grounds was a mass of flaming cardinal, 
and the other a chaos of blue and gold 
intermingled in every conceivable man- 
ner. Above the indistinguishable roar 
of the crowd, an occasional connected 
bar of music made itself heard from one 
or the other of the college bands, and 
once in a while the concerted chorus 
of many lusty throats silenced all other 
sounds as “Palms of Victory” or “Hit ’em 
again, Boys,” made the welkin ring. A 
practice play around the right end brought 
the team in front of the University Club 
section of the grandstand. So quick and 
snappy was the play, so concerted the 
action, that the Cardinal side burst into 
a roar of “Good boy, Baldwin!” Just 
as the cheer died away Baldwin heard 
his name called from the stand above 
him. He looked up quickly. Directly 
in front of him sat a gay party made 
up of the same crowd that had been 
at the dinner on that eventful night, 
and gazing down at him from that 
austere eminence, bravely decked in the 
Blue and Gold of the Berkeleyans, but 
with a look of supreme indifference on 
her face, was Miss Carter. Next to her, 
his face alight with the pleasure of being 
recognized by the hero of the gridiron, 
was the man who had sat across the 
table from them. He it was, who had 
called to Baldwin. 

As their eyes met, a blush suffused 
the face of the girl, but though she 
avoided his glance, Baldwin still stood 
there gazing intently at her in the 
hope of gaining some sign of interest, 
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until the impatient call of the Coach 
recalled him to thoughts of the matter 
in hand. With a last lingering glance, - 
he turned to his place. As he realized 
the meaning of the girl’s apathy, an 
angry mood came upon him, and he 
ground his heel impatiently into the 
turf while the signals for the next play 
came from between his set teeth. 

In another moment, the men were 
lining up for the “kick-off.” It was 
Berkeley’s ball. A hush descended upon 
the bleachers as the clear, shrill note of 
the whistle cut the air. Baldwin gave 
a pull at his belt, at the same instant 
that the leather oval rose high in the 
air and sailed into space above the 
Cardinal half of the field. With every 
nerve and muscle tense, he watched it 
begin its descent, mentally calculating 
into whose lucky hands it would fall 
for the first play of the game. It was 
decided in an instant. The ball was going 
to the right half-back. Down the field 
came the Berkeley ends, eyes upon the 
hurtling leather, and running like 
questing hounds upon a scent, while 
spreading across the field the Berkeley 
line followed closely. The runners were 
converging toward the man to whom 
the ball was flying when Baldwin rushed 
into the interference. The great game 
had begun. 

Fairly and squarely the half-back 
caught the ball,and running behind his in- 
terference, bolted straight down the field. 
Crash,—and the venturesome Berkeley 
man who had sought to smash the inter- 
ference was left behind in a smother of 
dust. Another stride and Baldwin saw 
a looming figure before him, hooded and 
cuirassed in leather and canvas. He 
recognized the face in its square setting 
formed by the leather head-piece. It 
was the enemy’s right tackle. Down 
went Baldwin’s shoulder, and he 
plunged at his opponent, determined to 
clear the way for his runner. Even as 
they met, from behind him came a 
panting grunt, followed by the sound of 
a fall. He knew what had happened, 
without looking. He and the Berkeley 
tackle straightened up together, each 
drawing back from the other. From the 
bleachers and stands, now each a mass 
of wildly fluttering color, mad cheers 
arose. One of the Berkeley ends had 
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tackled the runner. It was the first 
down, and five yards to gain. They had 
run the ball in twenty yards. 

Almost immediately the men were 
in their places for the next play. Bald- 
win stooped down, then raised his head 
and looked about him. Ah—there was 
what he wanted to see; over on that 
side was the End who had tackled the 
runner. Well, he’d show that fellow 
what it meant to spoil a good “run 
in” like that. Baldwin was not or- 
dinarily a vindictive sort of chap, but 
such treatment as he had received, at 
the hands of a girl, too, was enough to 
set any man on edge. He lowered his 
head and gave the signal, “?-24-8-3.” 
It was the call for a play on right end. 

The ball was put in play with a rush. 
The Cardinal backs charged fiercely on- 
ward, until the Blue and Gold men met 
them with sturdy resistance. As he 
passed the ball, Baldwin caught a 
glimpse of the Berkeley End, crouching 
far down the line, and as he ran with 
the rest, he tried to keep his eye on 
him as much as possible. The way was 
clear so far; the Cardinal line held 
their men until the runners were safely 
under way. But the Berkeley backs 
were dashing to reinforce their end, 
where one man, undaunted, like Horatius 
at the bridge, guarded the pass. It was 
for good reason that this End bore the 
nick-name of “Careless.” Better man 
had never worn the ’varsity uniform. 
Agile, swift and strong, he yet com- 
bined with all these a certain dare-devil 
way of playing that had won him the 
cognomen. ‘To reach that man, and pass 
him was Baldwin’s sole purpose. Up 
from behind the Berkeley line came the 
backs; stride by stride, the Stanford 
men covered the ground. It looked an 
even chance. Cat-like, the Blue and 
Gold End crouched, waiting the crisis. 
The roar from the spectators had died 
away, the while, in breathless suspense, 
they watched for the outcome. 

One more stride and Baldwin would 
be upon his man. From some lone 
enthusiast on the bleachers rose the shrill 
yell, “Get him, Careless.” Baldwin 
hurled himself at the End at the same 
instant that “Careless” with a sinuous 
movement avoided the contact, and 


tackled the runner fairly and squarely. 
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So great was the impetus the half- 
back who held the ball had acquired, 
that the shock of the tackle sent them 
both flying through the air until, locked 
together by the Berkeleyan’s iron grip, 
they came to the ground. The 
Berkeley backs came up at the same 
instant, and twenty thousand people 
were on their feet cheering madly. It 
was an exciting moment. 

Expecting to encounter solid resist- 
ance, and missing, Baldwin had struck 
the ground with such great force that he 
lay stunned for an instant. When he real- 
ized that his effort had failed, he strug- 
gled to his feet. Involuntarily his 
hand went to his side, and _ his 
face contorted with pain. As it did 
so, the realization of what it meant to 
acknowledge an injury, flashed across his 
mind. He set his teeth, then gazed 
stealthily around him. No one had 
noticed. He’d play the game out, if 
every bone in his body should be broken. 
The half-back’s breath had been knocked 
from his body by the shock of his fall, 
and he lay stretched on the ground, en- 
deavoring to regain it. The respite gave 
Baldwin the opportunity he was in need 
of, to compose himself. At the call of 
game, he walked slowly to his place, 
with every step causing him untold 
agony. He wondered what had hap- 
pened. The pain was so acute, it must 
have been a wrenched muscle. Well, 
it would soon wear away. He took his 
station, trying to determine what play 
he should use next. 

The rooters were raising such a deaf- 
ening din, that Baldwin had to repeat 
the signal. From the Cardinal support- 
ers came thunderous admonition that 
“Now’s the time to score.” The play 
was to be a straight buck through the 
center. Crouching with  outspread 
hands, he signaled for the ball. It 
came straight and true into his hands, 
and as he made the effort to pass it, a 
spasm of agony shot through his body. 
Lights seemed to flash and _ glitter 
before his eyes, the ground slipping 
from beneath his feet. He forgot 
the ball, forget everything but that 
awful agony, and all at once a mountain 
seemed to drop from the sky, crush- 
ing him beneath its ponderous weight. 

The unexpected had occurred. Baldwin, 
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the Great, the surest 
quarter-back that 
had ever passed 
the ball for the 
Cardinal, had made 
an inexcusable fum- 
ble. He lay buried 
under the weight of 
an overthrown rush 
line, while down the 
field, straight to- 
ward the goal, fled 
the Berkeley half- 
back who had seized 
the fumbled ball. 
In another instant, 
the Blue and Gold 
had burst into a 
triumphant pean of 
rejoicing, while the 
Cardinal remained steeped 
in gloom. Berkeley had 
gained a touch-down. The score 
stood five to nothing. The try 
at kicking the goal failed. The 
U. C. side was in active eruption. 
Undergraduates pranced in glee. 
Rooters yelled their voices into 
shreds. “Palms of Victory” rose 
on the air from ten thousand 
throats. It was an unexpected 
triumph. 

They dug Baldwin out from 
under the mass of bodies. He 
was just beginning to come to, 
when they uncovered him. “He 
must have been kicked in the 
head,” he heard some one say. 
The meaning of the tumult fil- 
tered slowly into his beclouded 
mind, as they soused him with if 
cold water. His mates looked 
at him with sorrowful eyes, as 
he slowly stood up. The Coach 
shook him by the shoulder, and 
he reeled with the pain of it. 
“Are you hurt?” asked the Coach, "4 sis 
anxiously. Baldwin shook his ; 
head slowly. “Only a little,” he § 
jerked out. The Coach . m, 
knew better than to re- Jone Saw i "| 
proach him with the fum- r 
ble; accidents will happen, but, if 
it had only been some one else’s 
fault. Well, the game was young. “When vou make some- 
That setback could be overcome. “2%g of sourself,” she said 


deliberately, and was gone. 
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For the rest of the “half” the teams 
struggled back and forth across the mid- 
field. Try as the Cardinal might, they 
could not get past that Berkeley line, 
and fight they ever so fiercely, the Blue 
and Gold won never a yard. Time was 
called, just as the Berkeley full-back 
had, in desperation, punted the ball far 
down into Stanford territory. 

During the intermission, Baldwin lay 
in the dressing-room, in a semi-comatose 
state. Dimly, there came to him a real- 
ization that the others were talking 
about him in subdued tones. At length 
the Coach came to him. “See here, 
Baldwin,” he said, “are you hurt?” 
“The Celebrity” opened his eyes. “I 
did get a little wrench,” he replied, 
“but I'll be all right when the ‘half’ 
begins.” The Coach nodded and walked 
away, but turned when he reached the 
door and called, “Don’t you want a rub 
or something ?” 

“Not a thing, old man,” came the 
reply, “only a little rest.” 

The Cardinal ends dropped the Berke- 
ley full-back, who caught the kick-off, 
in his tracks, and the Stanford support- 
ers took heart of grace. “Now we’ll 
see some playing,” they confided to one 
another. Slowly but surely, however, 
the Berkeleyans bucked their way to the 
center of the gridiron, where they finally 
lost the ball on downs. Encouraging 
shouts of “Hold ’em. Hold ’em hard,” 
came from the crowded bleachers where 
the Stanfordites held sway, and when 
the ball finally changed hands a cry 
went up, “That’s the way. Ah!” Bald- 
win felt himself growing weak under 
the terrible strain of that agony in 
his side. He determined on a risky play. 
They would kick the ball far down into 
the Berkeley territory, and trust to the 
ends to hold it where it fell. Then, 
perhaps, they might hold ’em there on 
downs, and finally get the ball and buck 
it across the line. He felt that he must 
leave the game soon, and he wanted 
a chance .to retrieve that disastrous 
fumble if he could, before he went out. 

The full-back dropped back for the 
kick, and though the motion caused him 
untold agony, Baldwin passed the ball 
fair and true into his waiting hands. 
One of the Berkeley guards, huge and 
massive as a Hercules, burst through the 
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line at the same instant, and as the ball 
left the full-back’s toe, he sprang high 
in the air, with outstretched hands, and 
blocked the kick. The ball struck the 
ground in front of Baldwin in such a 
way that it bounded backwards and right 
into his arms. He seized it with fren- 
zied zeal, sprang past a man who dashed 
at him, and was off down the field. 

How that run was ever accomplished, 
he never could tell. The whole Berkeley 
team was playing close up, expecting a 
play through center, but midway down 
the field the full-back stood on guard. 
Ere the players knew what had hap- 
pened, Baldwin was well past them and 
running like a deer. The sound of many 
waters was in his ears. Each step that 
he took caused jabs of pain to shoot 
through his side. Each indrawn breath 
was like a knife thrust. He was running 
diagonally across the field, and the Blue 
and Gold full-back was running to head 
him off. Tearing behind and gaining 
with every stride, the Berkeley left-end 
followed in swift pursuit. The crowd 
was silent with the tension of the mo- 
ment. Baldwin and the full-back were 
following converging courses that would, 
if kept up, cause them to meet about 
midway between the center line and the 
goal, well to the side of the gridiron. 

In another moment they would have 
met, had not Baldwin dodged so quickly 
that the full-back, unable to check his 
speed as sharply, shot past him. A 
shout of triumph rose from the banked 
tiers of Stanfordites. With a clear field 
before him, their favorite was running 
toward the goal for dear life. The 
Berkeley End still pursued doggedly, but 
what of that? Little did they know that 
though their champion fled swiftly to- 
ward that bourne of every football play- 
er’s desire, his opponents’ goal, he little 
knew what he was about. That sharp 
twist when he had dodged the full-back 
was his last conscious effort. After that, 
his movements were instinctive. He still 
ran on, but his brain knew nothing, 
except the latent consciousness that he 
must keep moving toward the goal. 

Still Baldwin dashed blindly on, and 
still the Berkeley End gained on him. 
There came a time when they were but 
a few paces distant from the line, when 
the End could almost have fallen on 
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Baldwin’s heels, and still he could not 
win the inch nearer that would have 
meant a sure tackle. The Berkeleyan put 
forth one final effort; his arms closed 
about the other’s thighs, and they fell 
together heavily. There they lay, while 
twice ten thousand frantic men and 
women split their throats with thunder- 
ous cheering, for Baldwin had fallen 
across the line, and made the touch- 
down. 

They picked him up tenderly, uncon- 
scious as he was, and bore him to the side 
lines. The doctor ripped off his jacket 
and jersey, then laid his hand on his 
side. “Ribs cracked,” was the medical 
man’s laconic verdict; then as an after- 
thought, he added, “shouldn’t wonder 
if he had it done early in the game.” 
That was because he had had his eye 
on Baldwin and had noted that disas- 
trous fumble. 

As Stanford luck would have it, Bald- 
win’s course had been such, after he 
had dodged the full-back, that it had 
taken him directly between the goal 
posts. To kick the goal was therefore 
an easy matter. When the tally ap- 
peared on the score board, “Stanford, 6; 
Berkeley, 5”; a tremendous din rose on 
the air. To the Stanford men, the game 
was won. 

The rest is a matter of college history. 
How the Stanford line held against the 
rushes of the desperate Blue and Gold, 
for the remainder of the game, need 
not be repeated here. But “The Celeb- 
rity” did not take his place when the 
teams lined up to play the game to 
its end. Another head than his guided 
the destinies of the Cardinal athletes 
to the hard-won finish. In the dressing- 
room, his broken rib set, and swathed in 
emergency bandages, he lay, awaiting 
the end of the game, for true to his 
training, he would not let them take 
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him away until the fight was done. 

As he lay in the semi-darkness of the 
room, there came a knock on the door. 
The trainer went across the room and held 
parley with the new-comer. He heard a 
slight swish of silken skirts, and the 
fall of light footsteps coming across the 
floor. He opened his eyes, murmuring 
to himself as he did so, “Oh, Lord— 
one of those women reporters.” A voice 
whose accents seemed hauntingly famil- 
iar spoke in pitying tones, “The poor 
boy is delirious.” He closed his eyes 
again. “Yes, that was it. Delirious. 
Else how should he imagine he saw that 
face? No, it couldn’t be. He only 
imagined she would care to come to 
him.” 

He felt a soft, warm breath on his 
face, and opened his eyes again. Miss 
Carter, her face suffused with blushes, 
had drawn back in confusion. The 
doctor’s warning hand was on her arm. 
“Don’t make him move,” he admonished. 
Baldwin’s wide-opened eyes were hun- 
grily devouring the girl’s face. “You,” 
he gasped, “you came to see me?” She 
nodded in silence, her eyes wet. “But 
why?” he questioned feverishly. “You 
said—” 

She laid a gentle hand on his mouth. 
“Forget what I said, Bobby,” she begged, 
“T didn’t know what a man you were. 
And when you were hurt, and they said 
you were dying, I knew. Ah, Bobby, 
can you ever forgive me?” 

The Girl took Baldwin’s free hand in 
both her own, with a look of sweet con- 
fusion at the doctor. “The Celebrity” 
looked at the doctor, too. “I obeyed the 
lady’s command, doctor,” he said. “She 
told me to make something of myself, 
and I tried. You see the result.” 

“You’re lucky it’s no worse,” retorted 
the doctor. 

“God bless the game,” said Baldwin. 
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Illustrated from photographs by the author 


NE day early in June, a jolly 
() party of six San Franciscans, 
happy in the anticipation of a 
change that promised betterment of 
bodily condition, took their places on the 
afternoon overland train for the town of 
Truckee, Nevada county, where they ar- 
rived early the following morning. After 
breakfast, we began a twenty-eight mile 
ride by stage, driven by a famous road 
and horse pilot, Al. Richardson. We 
drove to Corey’s, and thence were con- 
veyed over ten miles of undulating and 
well wooded country in the Weber lake 
stage. We arrived at the Weber lake 
hotel in time for lunch and sufficiently 
tired to rest and pass the afternoon in 
putting rods and tackle, leaders, and 
fishing apparel in order for the morrow’s 
sport. 

The morning broke without a ripple 
upon the placid water, so at eight o’clock 
we pulled out, with Wilson copper and 
silver wobbling trolling spoons astern of 
each boat, taking a few trout of medium 
size in that manner. At ten o’clock the 


south breeze struck the head of the lake 
near the shallow water, and each boat 
was at once entered for a race to the 
goal where the knowing ones felt they 
could anchor in the most promising 
places. 


We were no sooner moored than the 
fish were showing their appreciation of 
the tempting but delusive lures cast upon 
the water, and were being caught in 
abundance. Suddenly all were startled 
by a shriek from T. E. Beans’ boat. We 
saw his rod bending double, heard the 
melody of his spinning reel, with a large 
Loch Levin trout keeping time by his 
leaps three feet out of water. Then all 
was quiet; the big fellow had sought 
deep soundings and was sulking; anon 
he was on the surface again, fanning the 
air with his tail. At last, after half an 
hour’s fighting, he was drawn to net. 
He weighed four and_ three-quarter 
pounds; he was caught on a five-ounce 
Leonard split bamboo rod, with light 
leader and No. 3 Cumming Scotch fly. 
This being the record fish with fly for 
Weber lake, Mr. Beans was congratu- 
lated, and responded in the usual man- 
ner known to sportsmen. 

The next day our party visited Jack- 
son creek the main feeder of the Yuba 
river, about ten miles from the hotel, 
where we found the fish were rising well 
to the fly. Our catch averaged thirty- 
five to each rod and ranging in weight 
from one-quarter to two pounds each. 
This creek is one of the most open 
and beautiful streams in the Sierra, and 
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fly casting can here be enjoyed for many 
miles. 

Little Fordyce lake, seven miles dis- 
tant by trail, claimed our attention next. 
Here we made our best catch, averaging 
sixty to each rod, all of good size. The 
fourth day we fished White Rock lake, 
eight miles by trail from the hotel. This 
lake is situated well up in the Sierra, 
9,000 feet above sea level, a clear, bright 
and cold body of water, where trout of 
the cut-throat variety—so called from a 
peculiar red mark under the throat— 
from one-half to three pounds in weight 
have their habitat. 

Most of our party being somewhat 
fagged with four days’ rushing about the 
mountains, concluded to rest and recu- 
perate on the fifth morning, but fishing 
along these bountiful and _ beautiful 
streams is rest enough for me, so after 
lunch I started at the outlet of Weber 
lake and fished down about a mile to the 
falls, making a fine 
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thing that made his ears shoot up, and 
off he ambled over a perfectly open 
country. With a rifle one could have 
emptied its magazine before he passed 
beyond shooting range, but it was bruin’s 
good luck that I was weaponless. 

The sixth day of our outing the party 
went to Lake of the Woods, one mile dis- 
tant from our sleeping ground. Black 
bass and a few large eastern trout are 
usually found here, but although we 
were not successful in finding either, we 
were well repaid for the jaunt, as the 
lake is a beautiful body of water and its 
surroundings a picture for an artist. The 
balance of our time was passed dur- 
ing daylight on Weber lake, the queen of 
inland waters, where each creel was filled 
to its owner’s content. 

There are four varieties of trout in Web- 
er lake—the cut-throat, the Loch Levin 
or Scotch trout, the Von Behr or German 
brown trout, and the eastern red speckled 





catch of eastern and 

cut-throat trout. 
While waiting at 

the falls for the sun 


to drop behind the 
mountain and _ leave 
the creek in shade, 


before fishing back, I 
noticed my black 
pointer, Queen, snuff- 
ing the air, with ears 
erect and glaring eyes, 
indicating something 
out of the common. 
On locating the direc- 
tion of her stare I was 
startled to see the 
head of a large cinna- 
mon bear cleaving its 
way through and across 
the creek to where I 
was located, not over 
150 feet distant. 
Strange it was that he 
neither saw nor took 
the scent of myself or 
dog. He came quietly 
out of the water, shook 
himself, gave a sniff 
or two, looked quite 
disinterestedly around. 


Then he saw some-  gere we made our 
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FALLS OF WEBER CREEK. 


trout. Authentic records indicate that 
the first lot of two hundred and fifty 
Loch Levin trout, each six to eight inches 
long, were released in Weber lake in 
1895. They have increased rapidly, and 
specimens weighing six and a_ half 
pounds have been caught—not with a 
fly—and have been seen still larger. 
They take the fly readily and are all 
game “until the last toot of the horn,” 
as the old fishermen have it. They leap 
out of the water while there is a leap 
left in them; equally, if not more per- 
sistent fighters than our own rainbows. 

The cut-throat has peculiar habits. 
They seldom leave, but do their fighting 
under water, and when the temperature 
rises to 60 and 70 degrees they forsake 
the surface and its insect life for the 
cooler water at the bottom of the lake, 
and subsist on different food. They re- 
main there until the water cools down 


to say 50 degrees, 
which it does in 
the frosty fall 
nights, when they 
again feed near, 
or upon, the sur- 
face. 

Anglers will 
find royal sport in 
all the lakes here 
mentioned during 
June, July and 
September. The 
rainbow trout dif- 
fer from the cut- 
throat in this re- 
spect: the changes 
of temperature 
have no effect up- 
on them. Like the 
pirates of old, they 
are free rovers, 
and free feeders, 
often remaining 
on the surface and 
then at various 
depths, but usual- 
ly near the surface 
when insect life is 
plentiful,and then 
fly casting is pos- 
sible. The most 
eagerly taken flies 
in these lake waters and vicinity are 
March brown, oak, blue wing, black 
and blue, red ant, black ant, bumble- 
bee, Professor Stone, royal coachman, 
and evening dun. Numbers ten and 
twelve are the best hooks. The troll- 
ing and casting spoons should be Al. 
Wilson’s wobbler, copper and silver, and 
all copper, also the Emeric spinner; 
leaders, nine-foot light silkworm gut; 
line, enameled silk, sizes F or G; reel, 
to carry 150 feet of line; rod, nine and a 
half to ten feet in length; weight, from 
5 to 6 ounces. 

This Weber lake trip is comparatively 
inexpensive. It is an easy ride by rail 
and by stage; there are good accommo- 
dations on the route and at the end of 
the journey, with the attractions of fine 
sport in ten different lakes, and all about 
is the forest primeval, with the eternal 
pine-clad hills as a recreation ground. 
































We arrived at the Weber Lake hotel in time for lunch 
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THE WHITE CROWN SPARROW—PHOTOGRAPHED AGAINST HIS WILL 


This is the eighth of a series of studies of the birds of California by Elizabeth Grinnell, 
of Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of Song and Story.” 


The illustrations are from photographs from life by the author. 


The first of these articles, 


“4 California Christmas Carol,” appeared in December (1902) SuNsrT; the second, beginning 


“The Story of Anna,” in January ; 


the third, continuing “The Story of Anna,’ in March; 


the fourth, “A Pair of April Fools,” in April; the fifth, “His Excellency, the Mocker,” in 
May; the sixth, “Story of an Oriole’s Nest,” in July; the seventh, “The Linnet,” in August. 


T IS said of the captured criminal 
that his objection to the camera ex- 
ceeds his fear of the detective’s re- 

volver. However, once in the toils of the 
law, the victim is helpless. He may look 
the disgust which he feels, but he cannot 
stay the proceedings. The subject mat- 
ter of his face will go forth to the world 
in spite of his obstinate effort to change 
the expression of it. 

I will not try to conceal the fact that 
the individuals before you were photo- 
graphed against their will. Of the three 
the white crown was the more obdurate. 
Note the revolt in his eye, the utter re- 
pugnance to the proceeding in hand, as 
if he were a thief or a house-breaker. No 
lifting of the crown which gives to the 
beautiful bird in freedom the joyous- 
ness of expression. Besides, his feathers 
were ruffled unavoidably by the touch of 
the victor’s hand; although I coaxed 
him to lay them smoothly, as I knew full 
well he could do if he chose. 


Not a whit would he yield to me—in 
lieu of the pinch of salt I had placed 
upon his tail in order to catch him— 
until I opened my hand. In half a min- 
ute he was pecking at a doughnut on the 
garden table, crest lifted, eye merry, 
anger all gone; swallowing a bit of his 
song-note with every mouthful of the 
food for which he was indebted to me. 

All the while I held him he fought me 
like the unconquered captive he was. 
Not so the fox and the golden crown, as 
may be seen by the expression they 
bear. They submitted without resent- 
ment, as became prisoners of peace, and 
these, too, joined the white crown at the 
festive board. 

This was late in March. All winter 
had these birds, the white crowns in 
flocks, and the others in singles or trios, 
enjoyed the hospitality and protection of 
our grounds. They slept at night in the 


bamboo thicket, and all day caroused in 
the orange trees, and scratched chaff 








HOME FOR 
from the trailing skirts of the haycock, 
and convened in irregular sessions upon 
the doorsteps and tattled about things 
they had heard and seen and were in- 
tending to do. Inadvertently they re- 
flected upon the character of the linnets, 
which have no need of more calumny 
than is already heaped upon their in- 
nocent heads. 

For instance, the very week the spar- 
rows took their summer leave, they in- 
vaded the orchards and looted every early 
plum tree of the heart of their blossoms, 
and the lettuce beds of their infantile 
product. In taking the lettuce they were 
careful to lift the plant by its ears, inci- 
dentally bringing the seed with it, thus 
gaining by one stroke the advantage of 
both a seed and vegetable breakfast. 

They also nipped the young pea vines, 
biting the leaves in scallops to deceive 
the farmer into thinking the caterpillars 
were out. These tricks of the sparrows 
never made an enemy for them, but the 
poor linnets had to suffer, on whom all 
the blame for all the troubles of the 
California farmer is laid. I wouldn’t 
give information now but for the fact 
that the farmers will “never believe it 
wasn’t the linnets that did it.” So true 
it is that suspicion once fixed upon an 
individual is as relentless in its hold as 
were the talons of the sharp-shinned 
hawk which we extracted from the breast 
of a white crown, taken at one fell swoop 
by that bird while the sparrow was at 
its dinner in the Kelsey plum tree. 
Sharp-shinned hawks should know better 
by this time than to haunt plum trees 
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when the white crowns are taking a fare- 
well dinner. They are likely to come to 
a bad end if we happen to be in sight. 

Toward April, the sparrows began 
to disappear. There were no more large 
flocks; then small groups dwindled to 
threes and fours, and one morning but 
a single individual bade us his adieu. 
They were off for Alaska before the sun’s 
stroke had broken the backs of the Arctic 
rivers. We knew they had been plan- 
ning to go for some time. They had 
been watching the linnets and towhees 
at nest-building. They had appeared 
to give sound advice to these on family 
matters, for they talked a good deal in 
their hearing and examined such ma- 
terial as was being used. Phebe gath- 
ered hemp from the door mat, which 
she mixed with her adobe for the nest 
under the shed eaves. I tossed her out 
a handful of grizzly bear fur which I 
thought suitable for lining. The white 
crowns spied it and drove Phcebe away. 
Again and again, as she essayed to snatch 
a bit of the fur, did the sparrows dash 
at her. Nor would they allow her a 
single hair of it! It was as if they rec- 
ognized personal possession in the sam- 
ple I had plucked from the parlor rug. 
They seemed to wonder how a grizzly 
found its way to Southern California, 
and scratched his side against the door- 
step, exactly as he rubs against a big 
spruce in the far north and leaves his 
sample of spring fur for the sparrows to 
discover at nesting time. 

But they were gone at last, hastened 
by thus watching their neighbors at 





The fox sparroe * * * 


submitted without resentment 
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household duties. I am glad they went, 
for they carried a touch of home to the 
exiled gold hunters of Alaska, who wel- 
come each returning spring these friends 
of other days. The best of carrier doves 
would these sparrows make could we 
agree upon some plan to utilize them. 
Straight from California to the Arctic, 
visiting the barren tundras and the wil- 
lowed creeks and the yellow lined 
gulches as if on purpose to bring tid- 
ings from home. And they arrive before 
the sun has converted the Esquimo igloo 
into a flat, ere yet the cranber- 

ries have emerged from their 

winter’s cold storage, or 


the blueberries have 
sweetened with the 
light. They are on 


the ground to snatch 
the very first of 
these succulent pro- 
ducts of old Boreas 
which the ptarmigan 
and the bluejay glad- 
ly share with them. 

As soon as they have 
sampled the products 
of the country, as becomes 
strangers to any land, the 
sparrows make love and begin 
the summer’s work. 
nest in tufts of grass, in the 
shelter of the alders or willows a few 
inches above ice that never melts. The 
native Esquimo harm them not, though 
there is no state law for the protection 
of birds. Their name is Noong-ak-to- 
ruk. 

By the last of July the young are 
fledged. The white crowns are brown 
crowns until after the first moult, and in 
this head dress they appear when they 
come to us with the old birds. All will 


be home in time for Thanksgiving, and, 
in our grounds at least, a fine spread 






shall be waiting—mince and pumpkin 
pie, cranberry sauce and the other things. 
Anything sweet or juicy, butter, pre- 
serves, cakes—and, alas! molasses. The 
white crowns are especially fond of mo- 
lasses. It sticks all over their faces, 
they are so greedy, and they have to 
wash it off. Once I heard all the birds 
making a great commotion at the gar- 
den table. I rose to look, it not being 
quite daylight, and saw a sight that was 
appalling if not ludicrous. A juvenile spar- 
row, who had not met with the dish in his 
native Alaska, had thought to 
pre-empt the entire bowl 

of molasses, and sat right 

down in the middle of 

it. He had not con- 
sidered the  conse- 
quences. There he 
lay, wings outspread, 
beak open with fu- 
tile and helpless ef- 
forts to extricate 
himself from _ the 
black peril, looking 
the picture of despair. 
All the rest were 
laughing or screaming, I 
couldn’t tell which. They 
stood or flew about the unfor- 


They He coupen crown sparrow tunate, but never a hand did 


they lend. I lifted the bird, 
washed him, gave him advice, kissed 
him and opened my hand. Next morn- 
ing he sat down in the same_ bowl. 
Again I attended to his needs, and he 
remembered. Another spring he will 
fly away to Alaska and sing all night to 
his sweetheart all about his “courage in 
hours of danger,” and how he had “two 
narrow escapes from a tragic death,” all 
on account of outwitting the enemy. 
But he will never whisper to her that 
his said enemy kissed him twice and let 
him go. 











An honored old cypress of Monterey 








BY MARY BELL a | 


Drawn from photographs bv A. H. Cowan F 


Was two thousand and fifty years old one day: 
The chiefs of lost tribes and the rulers of Spain 
Had called themselves Kings of those Mountains in vain. 


They had passed, and the land was possessed by the free Pit 


And a driveway was made by the kingly old tree. 
The last of a rugged and storm-fighting race 


To the ocean it turned its unconquered face. ~A 


On the day of its birth, the cypress tree said, 


Y . . ~ ad 
To a hawk, who flew lazily over his head: ‘emented 


“Good morning, my friend! How the time slips away! = 
I suppose I am really an old tree to-day. 














My cliff slowly crumbles down into the sea % 
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And a hundred years hence there’ll be no home for me. 
My kindred, the cypress, have truly been brave, 

But at last all must yield to the wind and the wave. 
The sun, moon and stars and the earth I know, 

I have battled with water and heat and snow, 

I have seen forests grow; I have felt the earth quake; 
The birds have I sheltered for good Nature’s sake; 
Of the wildest of beasts I have had no fears, 

But in all my two thousand and fifty years 

From man I’ve received nor caress nor blow, 
Though his fire and axe have laid forests low. 

I’ve not seen the towns of this short-lived race, 

But to me his achievements are commonplace. 

You have said yonder road where the people pass by, 
For seventeen miles from a town does lie: 

Now tell me! Along that oft traveled way 

Will a carriage of steam greet my eye some day? 

A fixture myself, I’ve a curious notion 

To see modern methods of locomotion.” 

The hawk circled up till it got a good view, 

Then answered with unction, as travelers do: 

“Of all the fast things that travel on wheels 

The strangest are called the automobiles. 

To travel this toll-road they seldom have right, 

Lest a horse should dash over the cliff in a fright. 
But, sniffing the air, I detect gasoline, 

And a steam puff off yonder can plainly be seen.” 
Then, flashing bright green on its thick matted top, 
With excitement the tree thought it surely would drop, 
For there, on the cliff, there could plainly be heard 
The snorting of steam prophesied by the bird. 


And when through the pines, there swiftly appeared 


The automobile with a puffing most weird, 

The machine and its speed brought a look of surprise 
That the rugged old cypress quite failed to disguise. 
But suddenly something was quite out of gear 

(The rule with these vehicles greatly I fear.) 























Then of course, when the riders climbed eagerly out, 
The chauffeur searched to see how the stop came about. 
While the cypress was peering along the cliff road, 

Of his safety in fear, should the boiler explode, 

He suddenly lost both his doubt and alarm, 

For about his rough trunk stole a girl’s pretty arm. 
The caress of a voice, the touch of a hand 

Stirred the lonely old heart of the cypress grand. 
“You wonderful cypress, misshapen, alone, 

For ages the ocean and forest you’ve known. 

Standing here at your side I tremble with awe: 

You have fought the aggressors, preserving the law. 
Your force of resistance has proven its might. 


You’ve stood long on the land God gave as your right. 


Good bye! Many birthdays! 


Long may you resist both the wind and the sea.” 
On his silver bark, then, he felt the soft press 
Of her warm red lips in a last caress. 

When the automobile puffed in triumph away 
The cypress gazed after in wonder to say: 


You noble old tree; 


“The steam rig is strange, but stranger than this 


I’ve been greeted at last with a birthday kiss.” 
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STORIES OF 
HANK MONK 











Of all the stage drivers who have drawn the 
atrings over cayuse and mustang, Hank Monk—Henry 
James Monk was his full name—immortalized by 
Vark Twain in “Roughing It,” is probably the 
best known. Circumstances and his fund of humor 
made him famous, and he was well known even 
before the big drive in which Horace Greeley was 
so reluctant a participant. Hank seldom spoke of 
this ride, and did not consider it really anything 
wonderful. Interest in the man, and his Sierra drives 
has been revived by the getting together of various 
relics, including the old stage coach in which Greeley 
rode, Monk’s watch and many personal possessions, 
for exhibition at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
Here are a few stories of Monk, most of them told 
by Judge Goodwin of Salt Lake City, ever a warm 




















friend of the old stage driver: 
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By J. A. YERRINGTON. 


Commissioner from Nevada to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


. 


(¢ JS it cold up at the Lake, now? 
asked a British tourist of Hank 
Monk. 

“Awful,” was the reply. “I’ve seen 
frost up there right in the middle of the 
day.” 

“Where was that ?” asked the astound- 
ed tourist, as he looked aghast at his 
linen duster, and thin trousers. 

“At the Tallac house, on some of the 
dessert cake,” responded Hank. 

+ & & 

Hank Monk was constantly perpetrat- 
ing jokes on passengers, and in more 
than one instance has caused unpleasant- 
nesses in families. One day a young man 
in the stage was paying great attention 
to a. schoolmarm, and Hank having 
doubts as to whether the swain was a 
single man, kept his weather eye on him. 
The following day, on arriving from 
Carson, he saw’ the same man sitting 
close up to the lady in the hotel; so close 
as to compel him to place his arm round 
her waist for mutual support. Hank 
went in, and, doffing his hat, said: 

“Morning, folks, I ha-ad to go to Vir- 
ginia City last night, and I met your 
wife, young feller, and she told me if 
I see you to tell you to come home right- 
off—cause the little baby is mighty sick 
with delirium tremens!” 


All was said in Monk’s peculiar drawl- 
ing manner and not a smile appeared on 
his face. The denouement was of the 
emotional class; the girl flouncing off, 
and the cove, as Hank said, “just cussed 
like a darned fool.” 

“T didn’t mean any harm, you know,” 
said Hank, “I only smelt a mice and 
wanted to save that there gal from suff’r- 
ing unrequited affection—I guess that’s 
what they call humbugging a gal, ain’t 
it?” 

+ & & 

Hank Monk had a horse in his team 
which he drove to and from the Lake 
over five years. He had acquired a habit 
of rolling about in his harness and mak- 
ing two tracks along the road. Hank 
while applying the whip on the way 
down, shouted to the quadruped: 

“Get up, Conkling.” A passenger on 
the stage inquired the reason for giving 
the horse such a name, when Monk 
drawled out: 

“Well, ye know he used to be called 
Jim Blaine, when he went straight 
ahead, but since he took to squirming I 
christened him Roscoe Conkling.” The 
passenger who happened to be a stalwart 
administration man, told Hank that a 
horn of the best would be at his service 
on arriving at Carson. 
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Monk was born in the town of Wad- 
dington, St. Lawrence county, N. Y., 
March 24, 1826. He always had a fancy 
for horses, and once drove eight horses 
abreast in the city of Boston upon the 
occasion of a great celebration. This 
was in his younger days, and at that time 
he regarded it as a great achievement. 
He came to the Pacific coast in 1852, 
and first drove a stage in California be- 
tween Sacramento and Auburn, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, for the California 
Stage Company, of which Burch and 
Hayward were then the managers. He 
afterward drove on the Placerville road 
into Sacramento, and in 1857 went to 
Nevada. His first route there was be- 
tween Genoa (at 
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HANK MONK 


amusing incidents are told of Hank, and 
the visitors who went to Carson used to 
be as curious to see Hank Monk, and 
have him drive them to Lake Tahoe as 
they were to see the Lake itself. The time 
Horace Greeley rode with him he made 
the distance of one hundred and nine 
miles in ten hours, but Hank says he 
could have gone it in a much shorter time 
if the horses had been faster. 

At the time of the Greeley ride 
Monk was in the employ of Dr. J. 





that time the me- 
tropolis of the 
state) and Placer- 
ville, in California. 
J. B. Crandall was 
the proprietor of 
this road, and sold 
out to Brady and 
Sundland, who in 


turn disposed of 
their interests to 
Wells, Fargo & 
Company. 


Monk was driv- 
ing all this time 
and continued un- 
til the stages were 
hauled off. He 








M. Benton, of Carson: City. Monk 
and Benton were close friends, 
and when the stage driver died 
in 1883, his famous watch passed 
into the possession of Dr. Benton. 
Monk is_ buried 
in the cemetery at 
Carson. <A _ plain 
sandstone slab 
marks the grave 


and in a niche in 
the stone is a por- 
trait of the man 
who “got” Horace 
Greeley in “on 
time.” 

+ * 


Monk, as will be 
remembered by ev- 
ery one who has 
read Mark Twain’s 
“Roughing It,” was 
the driver who was 
in charge of the 








drove for Billy Wil- 
son between Car- 
son and Virginia City—seventeen miles 
—and the fastest time made by him 
was one hour and eight minutes from the 
hotel in Virginia City to the Ormsby 
house in Carson. At different times he 
drove to Steamboat Springs and Reno, 
and when those lines were discontinued, 
he took the ribbons on the Lake Tahoe 
line for Doc Benton. Hank never 
seemed to be in much of a hurry, and 
some have gone so far as to say that 
he was not remarkable for his habits 
of industry, but, however that may be, 
no one ever yet rode with him who failed 
to get through “on time.” 

+ * © 


Monk always took his passengers down 
the grade at the same rate of speed. Many 


HANK MONK IN HIS PRIME 


stage that carried 
Horace Greeley into 
Placerville one evening in the *60s. Mr. 
Greeley was booked to deliver an 
address in that mining village at 
seven o’clock. The trip was tedious, and 
the great editor began to fear that he 
would not reach Placerville in time to 
keep his engagement. He leaned out of 
the stage window and asked the driver, 
Hank Monk, if he could not entice a 
little more speed from the horses. 

The imperturbable driver leaned down 
and replied: 

“Keep your seat, Horace, I’ll get you 
there on time.” 

How Hank Monk kept his word is 
graphically recorded by Mr. Clemens. 
Probably no trip over the mountains was 
ever made at such break-neck speed. 
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GREELEY’S RIDE WITH HANK MONK—FROM AN OLD DRAWING 


The distinguished passenger was tossed 
around in the bounding stage coach like 
corn in a popper, and there were those 
who declared that Mr. Greeley’s head 
was forced through the roof. 

The trip was the topic of the entire 
coast country, and some admirers of the 
celebrated driver bought him a hand- 
some gold watch. Inside the case ap- 
pears this inscription : 





Presented to Hank Monk, in com- 
memoration of his Celebrated Drive in 
landing Horace Greeley on time. “Keep 
your seat, Mr. Greeley, I'll get you 


there on time!” 











+ + © 


He did not look like a jehu, this Hank 
Monk. One to sit and watch his face 
would have said that his soul was so lost 
in melancholia that he didn’t care two 
cents whether the sun set at noon or 
staid up until midnight. Once he en- 
tered the ladies’ sitting room at Cobb’s 
hotel at Glenbrook, and walked up to a 
woman whose husband had left the room 
about ten minutes previously, and 
calmly enquired : 

“Madam, your husband went out to 
see the Lake, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, why?” she asked, turning pale, 
in an instant. 

“He was a tall man, wasn’t he?” 


“He was,” she replied, rising up, and 
turning still paler. 

“He had red hair?” 

“He had. Oh! what has happened ?” 

“Weighed about one hundred and 
eighty pounds ?” 

“Yes, yes, where is he? 
husband ?” she exclaimed. 

“Couldn’t swim, could he ?” 

“He’s drowned! he’s drowned, my 
husband is drowned!” she wailed. 

“Had a silver chain?” continued 
Hank. 

“Where is my husband—where is the 
body ?” she gasped. 

“Do not get excited, madam. 
your husband have on a gray suit ?” 

“Yes. Oh, my Thomas! my Thomas!” 

“And boots ?” 

“Let me see him! let me see him!” 
she cried. 

“Come this way, madam, but do not 
get excited. There, is that your 
husband across the street, at the skating 
rink ?” 

“Why, yes, that’s him; that’s my hus- 
band!” she exclaimed, joyfully. “I 
thought you said he was drowned.” 

“No, madam, I only kinder thought 
that for so old and dilapidated a cuss 
as him to go after those gals and leave 
a nice old lady like you all alone was 
just a little too rough!” 

Hank went slouching out of that wait- 


Where is my 


Did 
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ing room and, clambering on to Benton’s 
stage, drawled out, ‘All aboard for Car- 


son !” 
+ & & 


Generally, Monk was reserved of 
speech, sententious in his ways, but often, 
while battling with a high-strung team, 
would pronounce an epigram worthy of 
Ingersoll or Emerson. After his episode 
with Greeley, distinguished men _pass- 
ing over the Sierra, where Monk drove, 
would plan to ride outside with him. 
Many a one has ridden twenty miles, try- 
ing in vain to call him out, and at last 
has settled back with the belief 
that he was but a stolid idiot, 
when half a dozen words from 
Monk, spoken with his peculiar 
drawl, showed that when he 
drove Greeley’s coach over the 
mountains there was, perhaps, as 
big a man outside the vehicle 
as there was inside. 
As he was not like 
any other man, so 
he was not like any 
other stage driver. 

In his prime 
Monk would turn a 
six-horse coach in 
the street with the 
team at full speed, 
and with every rein 
apparently loose. 
But the coach would 
always bring up in 
exactly the spot that 
the most careful 
driver would have 
tried to bring it. 
His eye never de- 
ceived him, and 
his estimation of distances was ab- 
solute; the result which must be when 
the leaders, swing and wheelers all were 
playing their roles, was with him an ex- 
act science. His driving was such a per- 
fection of art that it did not seem art 
at all, and many an envious whip, watch- 
ing him, has turned away saying, “He 
is the luckiest man that ever climbed on 
top of a box.” It was not luck at all, it 
was simply an intuitive, exact calculation 
from cause to effect, and his whole duty 
ended when he fixed the cause. The 
elfect had to be. He has often driven 
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from the summit of the Sierra down into 
the valley, ten miles, in forty-five min- 
utes. Other drivers have done as well, 
the only difference being with the others 
it was a constant strain upon eye and 
hand and arm and foot; with Monk it 
was a matter of course. He was to stage 
driving what the German papers said 
of Edwin Booth’s Hamlet: “It was 
not played, but lived.” Of course, we 
speak of him as of old, when the railroad 
was yet east of the Sierra, and when 
staging over the Sierra was finer than 
staging ever was before, or ever will be 
again. In later years Monk was 
but a ghost of himself. His 
physical strength had been so 
wasted that no wild horses were 
given him; the grades up the 
mountains were no longer sprin- 
kled; the locomotive took away 
the glory of staging, and bad 
whisky sapped the 
finer springs of the 
old driver’s life. A 


year before his 
death a coach cap- 
sized under him, 


for the first time, 
A and while the acci- 
dent was trivial in 
itself, it was a no- 
tice to him that his 
hand had lost its 
cunning, that his 
lamps were going 
out, that a dark 
canyon was before 
him, and there was 
no moon to rise. 
He died simply a 
dissipated old stage 
driver; but if in the long ago, when life 
was bright and hope was exultant, his heart 
did not receive a wound which changed 
his whole life, and all its purposes, then 
a man’s face, and acts, and muods, and 
modes of thought are no indications of 
what he has done and suffered. 


se *% % 
The old stage coach in which Greeley 


took the famous ride will be taken to 


St. Louis and will be used as the coach 
of state by the Nevada officials. 


When 
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distinguished guests reach St. Louis the 
old coach, with a driver of the pioneer 
day in typical ‘costume, will be at Union 
station to convey them to the official 


Nevada home at the World’s Fair 
grounds. Then every day the old coach 


will be seen dashing down the steep hill 
from the plateau of states to the mining 
gulch, where will be constructed a 
typical California mining camp of the 
°49 days. This trip will be made just 
as it was many years ago when the gold 
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dust was daily taken from the mines 
to a place of safety. 
+ * 

In its obituary of Monk a Carson 
paper said: 

“His friend Horace ought to do the 
fair thing by him and be on hand at 
the pearly gates with a blazing chariot 
and a spanking team of angels, and 
send Hank spinning over the golden 
pavements at a speed that would remind 
the old Jehu of other days.” 


From One Shut In 


By Louise Lexineron 


A ray of sunshine pierc’d a captive’s cell; 

God arched a rainbow in His firmament; 

‘In desert sands a silver spring upsent 
Its cooling waters like a magic well; 

A bird sang in a lonely woodland dell, 

And to a wondrous stillness music lent; 

A vision came by night where hope was spent, 
And one who long had feared knew all was well. 
So from my life, this gloomy day, the gloom 

Hath been dispelled by these sweet flowers of thine, 
These bright carnations, yielding spice perfume, 


With fringing petals, red as blood-red wine. 





The summer’s gladdest hours they disentomb; 


I thank thee, friend—a rare, sweet joy is mine! 
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MERINOS:OF-R4G:-GULCH 
By Emily Houghton 








LONG and dramatic story fills 
the forty years lying between a 
band of fifteen sheep at Kilkeel, 
Ireland, and the largest French Merino 
sheep ranch in the world, in Kern 
county, California; but Harry Quinn, 
its central character, dismisses the strug- 
gle as a thing of the past. Yet it can 
not be wholly omitted in this account 
of his enterprise, since in its own way 
it tells again the stirring romance of 
the ambition, grit and intelligence that 
force the world to yield its bounties. 
Harry Quinn was sixteen when the 
spirit in him made Ireland too cramped 
and Australia a temptation. But there, 
without money, and the sheep industry 
controlled by immense capital, he found 
no opening. California lured, and he 
made his way to San Francisco. Here 
and at Stockton he worked for a time 
as stevedore, loading grain. It was in 
this occupation that his picturesque per- 
sonality asserted itself. He had grown 
to be a young man of unusual size and 
prodigious strength. Many marvelous 
stories are told about him along the 
water front, but out of the exaggerations 
some interesting facts stand true. Two 
men worked together in handling the 
sacks of grain, and Harry Quinn regu- 
larly tired out three men a day, and 
left fresh and jovial at night. 
After the first season of grain-loading, 
he worked among cattle near Stockton. 


It was in the branding of wild, dangerous 
steers that his courage, strength, and 
agility laughed at the delay and caution 
of the riata, for instead of the lasso 
he used his arms,to bring the animals 
to the ground for branding. His fame 
there, as on the water front, went abroad. 
A. Leitch, a large sheep-owner of Stock- 
ton, fell in with him at a wayside eating- 
house, and was so strongly impressed 
that he employed him and sent him into 
the San Joaquin valley to look after his 
sheep. Within a year Mr. Quinn had 
become a partner with his employer in 
the ownership of 28,000 sheep. Those 
were the common breed; the advent of 
the Merino makes a later chapter. But 
that was a long jump from the fifteen 
sheep of Kilkeel. 

In 1877, there was so little feed in 
California that the owners started with 
them to Nevada. On the way they were 
overtaken by snow, and were pursued 
by it. So, while they had left California 
with 28,000 sheep, they returned with 
2,800. Then began the search for per- 
manent feed and ranges, and Mr. Quinn 
found the Rag Gulch country, in Kern 
county. Here were thousands of acres 
covered with lush alfileria—the native 
wild geranium—the best feed for stock, 
and back of the foothills of Rag Gulch 
stretched the high Sierra, with their 
splendid meadows of grass for summer 
feed when the lower hills and plains 
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are barren. ‘There the camp was estab- 
lished, and there it is today. Leitch died 
years ago, but the Leitch estate and 
Quinn own the township of Rag Gulch, 
the headquarters of the industry. The 
company owns several hundred acres of 
grazing land in the mountains. 

The business prospered. But the 
sheep were of the common sort and 
Quinn determined to introduce elements 
of improvement that would put the 
business on a firmer basis. He bought 
a few thoroughbred French Merino 
sheep; this was the beginning. Today 
Merino sheep are the only kind he owns, 
for he found that they had salient ad- 
vantages over the 
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prices vary greatly, the number of 
bucks sold to an individual controll- 
ing the price. ‘two or three bucks 
of extra size and_ perfection may 
bring fifty or sixty dollars apiece, 
but by the carload they are sold for 
much less. 

To a casual observer Rag Gulch might 
seem but an ordinary sheep ranch, for 


all that must be done on a common 
sheep ranch is done here also. But un- 


derlying all the operations are certain 
unique and definite principles, and they 
gradually become obvious. There is the 
shearing, for instance. The difference 
between shearing a common sheep and a 

Merino means a 





common animal. 
They grow to a 
larger size; their 
fleece is finer and 
longer; and_ the 
numerousdeep folds 
about the neck and 
shoulders present a 
larger increased 
surface for wool- 
bearing. As for the 
delicacy of the ani- 
mals, he would 
eliminate that by 
giving them a hardy 
life instead of the 
pampered one bred 
in them, and thus 
bring to bear the 
law of the survival 





of the fittest; he 
would assist this - enn 
by careful study “°° Puen 


and selection for breeding. These 
principles he has carefully followed, to 
this day culling and selling for mutton 
the sheep showing the least departure 
from the highest standard, thus observ- 
ing independently a line of experiment, 
selection, and development analogous to 
that of Luther Burbank, the worker of 
miracles with plants. As a result, the 
Quinn Merinos today rank higher and 
bring better prices from breeders than 
any other Merinos in the market. 

Mr. Quinn’s specialty is the raising of 
fine bucks for breeding purposes. Of 
these he sells four or five hundred a 
vear, the market covering all the western 
states and as far south as Texas. The 
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great difference in 
the skill of the 
shearers and a keen 
oversight to see that 
it is properly done. 
“Lambing time” 
comes as with other 
sheep, but with 
these Merinos we 
see tireless watch- 
fulness and ingenu- 
ity. And so on to 
the end of the com- 
plex chapter. 
Sources of income 
besides the bucks 
occur. Mr. Quinn 
sells fine ewes, dis- 
poses of two clips 
of wool a year, mut- 
ton sheep (culls). 
and the pelts of 
sheep butchered on 
the ranch. Tallow is sent to Stockton 
in large quantities and is returned as 
a carload of soap. 

Rag Gulch is a small, straggling vil- 
lage nine miles east of Delano, the 
nearest postoffice. This village grew by 
natural accretion, and accommodates 
only the people of the ranch. No effort 
at symmetry or adornment has _ been 
made. The main house, reserved for 
Mr. Quinn’s family when they are 
not living at their handsome house 
on Tule river, twenty miles away, is 
merely a row of cabins moved up to- 
gether and strung with a long porch. 
Bunk houses, blacksmith shop, ma- 
chinery sheds, granary, kitchen, dining- 
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room, barns, stables, corrals, watering- 
troughs, pumping plant, etc., complete 
the ensemble. Outlying on various 
parts of the range are the herders’ camps 
and corrals. At regular times a man 
from the ranch-house makes a tour of 
these camps looking after the welfare 
of the herders and supplying them 
lavishly with provisions. 

Early in the autumn and late in the 
spring a change steals over the ranch. 
The first sign is a pungent odor, which 
finally penetrates to the “house.” It is 


GROWTH 
OF 
WOOL 
the Mexican cigarette. Then one dis- 


covers silent men—Americans, Austra- 
lians, Frenchmen, Mexicans, Indians,and 
perhaps more—lounging about the wind- 
mill and wash-bench, incessantly smok- 
ing, and speaking a multiple jargon 
compounded from many languages and 
difficult or impossible for educated ears 
to understand. Their bodies are lean, 
stooped from their work but alert, and 
with their soft voices and fierce pirate 
faces they make odd pictures in re- 
pose. As the day wears on the number 
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increases, there are quiet greetings, and 
now and then a low laugh, but no noise, 
no confusion. 

And the herders have come in with 
their flocks. There is Jean, the buck- 
herder; here, Domingo, who has charge 
of the ewe band; Matt, who herds the 
wethers—and all the rest. You see no 
bustle, no preparation. The men have 
simply dropped from the sky, or drifted 
in mysteriously with vagrant winds from 
all quarters. A fragment of song, gentle 
and musical, steals through the yellow 
twilight. 


One of the home men enters the 
house. He greets all, says some utterly 


useless things to the master, bids. all 
good night, and seemingly as an after- 
thought remarks: 

“By the way, just as well lock your 
room door tonight.” 

“Why?” <A locked door on Rag Gulch 
is strange. 

“Oh,” carelessly, “no cause for alarm, 
but the shearers are here, you know, and 
while there is no danger, you might as 
well lock your door.” 

By what sort of telepathy or wire- 
less telegraphy these men assemble on 
a certain day, from places separated by 
hundreds of miles, at this remote place, 
is a story apart, but they are as unfail- 
ing as they are skilled, and they can 
as skilfully plunge their shears into a 
comrade’s back as they can shear the 
gentlest ewe. ‘Treachery is a_ salient 
characteristic among them. Most of 
them walk, but they are practiced in 
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such modes of transportation as “blind 
baggage” and the like. With them there 
is but one legitimate use to which money 
can be put, and that is to buy whisky. 
But not while they are shearing these 
Merinos. If they dare do it, as they 
occasionally do, they feel the heavy hand 
that threw steers for the branding, al- 
though there is little friction between 
Quinn and his men. They obey and 
respect him, the shearers knowing that 
at one time he excelled any among them 
as a shearer. 

It takes twenty-five men nearly three 
weeks to shear the Quinn sheep. Of the 
fine French Merinos, with their heavy 
wrinkles, an expert shearer can dispose 
of sixty a day. The bucks are difficult, 
and the men are paid three times the 
regular price to shear them. A “cobbler,” 
or sheep whose wrinkles run transversely 
and intersect, is dreaded. A _ shearer 
usually works a while on a “cobbler,” 
then, exhausted, works on another sheep 
to rest, and may come back three times 
before he finishes. The average fleece 
weighs nine or ten pounds; the year’s 
yield, twenty pounds. ‘The clip from 
an old buck was fifty pounds. The 
wool is packed into sacks holding from 
three to five hundred pounds, and is 
shipped in its dirty state. 

In December the lambing season 
begins. The men are then up at the 
earliest dawn, and are often kept busy 
until nearly noon finding the right 
mothers for the absurd little rickety 
things that have come in the night. A 
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GETTING A BIG WOOL CROP FROM A FINE EWE 


lamb will accept any mother, but a 
ewe will have only her own. Once the 
lambs are set right, they remain faithful 
to one mother. 

The orphans are brought up by hand 
in a separate band, but occasionally a 
little fellow showing an enterprising dis- 
position is turned loose to earn his living 
among the ewes with lambs. And he is 
sure to be the fattest, finest-looking lamb 
in the band, for he thrives by expert 
theft. He watches until he sees a ewe 
feeding, then he steals up behind, and 
before her suspicions are aroused 
he has taken a deep drink. But he 
delightedly escapes her “resentful at- 
tack, and scampers away in search of 
another unwatchful mother. There are 
plenty. 

After the lambs have fed they play. 
There seems to be more genuine, sys- 
tematic fun in a Merino lamb than in 
a common lamb. ‘They run races in 
bunches of twenty-five to fifty. Two 
will find a wide squirrel hole, and back- 
ing off a few feet, will make a running 
jump over it. They do this alternately, 


one watching critically while the other 
jumps. Now and then one fails to clear 
the hole, and an ever-watchful shepherd 
must pull a tangled little heap of wool 
out of the hole. 

The Merinos are not as stupid as their 
less aristocratic relations. It requires 
a shrewd herder not to be tricked by a 
“oranny”’—a ewe wanting a lamb. She 
will steal a new lamb during the night 
and bestow on it all the affectionate care 
of a mother; but the lamb grows weak 
and faint with hunger, which the false 
mother can not satisfy. The herder soon 
discovers such cases. Warm milk then 
comforts the little emptiness. 

The ewes have mild, pretty faces, but 
the bucks look evil and sinister, and 
there are terrific fights among them. 
When their long, curling horns become 
tangled in a fight, it likely means a 
broken neck. A buck lamb is a danger- 
ous pet, for it learns to butt in play, 
and does not forget its accomplishment. 
If you are a woman and see a_ pet 
Merino buck approaching, throw dignity 
to the winds and flee; it is wiser. 
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But nothing about the Quinn ranch 
lacks for kindness, and most of the 
animals of various kinds are spoiled in 
consequence. A man that is kind to 
animals is kind to men. Uncle Billy 
Smith is an old Australian, who, after 
serving Mr. Quinn as herder many years, 
was comfortably pensioned by the mas- 
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ter, and lives peacefully in his cabin, 
with nothing to do but play “Money 
Musk” on his faithful fiddle. In three 
years he will have turned a century. 
As he tottered about the yard he said: 
“Gal, you'll know a lot of people if 
you live ninety-seven years, but you'll 
find no one to equal Master Quinn.” 











YEAR-OLD BUCKS IN THE RAG GULCH CORRAL 





Husbandry 


By Carotus AGER 


Smile, and in sunshine cultivate 


Your crop of useful years; 


What waste of work to irrigate 


A vale of tears! 

















THE NEW STONELESS PLUM, ‘‘ MIRACLE’’—ONE OF THE FIRST OF A NEW RACE OF PLUMS 


How This ‘‘Miracle’’ Came to Be 


By Lutuer BurBANK. 


The latest wonder work of that horticultural scientist and creator, Luther Bur- 
bank, of Santa Rosa, California, is a plum without a stone, and how it was produced 


is here told by him for the first time in any publication. 


A study of the methods 


and achievements of Mr. Burbank, by Professor Edward J. Wickson, University of 
California, appeared in Sunset, June, July and August, 1902. Those papers have 
been reprinted in pamphlet form and have attracted marked attention from sci- 


entists and Nature lovers: 


OME sixteen or eighteen years ago 
S I sent to a French nurseryman 

for the Prunier sans noyeau, a 
fruit which has been known as a curios- 
ity for hundreds of years. This soon 
fruited with me, producing a fruit about 
the size of a small cherry, having a 
damson color and flavor, with a stone 
partially covering the pit, and growing 
on an unproductive, rambling, thorny 
bush. 

This was carefully crossed with the 
French prune and other plums, and after 
about ten years I began to see the results 
in sweet and sour damson-like fruits of 
all sizes. At last, some four years ago, 
in a lot of these hybrid seedlings, a 
strong, vigorous, close-jointed tree with 
large leaves and very prominent buds 
was raised which produced the fruit 
called “Miracle,” of much better flavor 


than even the best damsons, of greatly 
improved form, size, color and quality, 
and the stone wholly eliminated. 

Like several others of these hybrid 
seedlings, this new and first really stone- 
less hybrid plum resembles, but even 
surpasses, its staminate parent, the 
French prune, in size, and resembles it 
in general form and especially in its 
enormous productiveness, but having a 
much heavier blue bloom, thus more re- 
sembling some of the German and Hun- 
garian prunes. While not containing su- 
gar enough to be classed among the dry- 
ing prunes, for cooking it must supplant 
all the damsons, as it is larger and more 
productive, if possible, than any of them 
which are noted for their productiveness. 

Experiments are to be continued in 
this very interesting line, and among the 
thousands of hybrid seedlings of the 
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A NEW HYBRID PLUM 


last generation, a large number show 
that they have still further valuable dis- 
tinctive qualities. 

It has been a tedious and highly ex- 
pensive matter to breed out the stone 
from the plum, and at the same time 
increase its size, quality and productive- 
ness, as only a small proportion of the 
seedlings are stoneless, and most of them 
show the many undesirable qualities 
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TEMPORARY NAME, ‘‘DAISY’’—A MARKET AND SHIPPING PLUM (ABOUT ONE-HALF AVERAGE SIZE) 


usually found in seedlings, so that to 
produce a stoneless fruit of good quality 
has been a monumental task which very 
few would be willing to follow up. 

The “Daisy” plum is one of my new- 
est hybrid Japanese-American plums 
over which plum-growers are very 
much elated on account of its beauty, 
quality, productiveness and _ shipping 
qualities. 


Memory 


By Louise CULver. 


Low distant hills when eventime 
With mystery transfigures you, 
El Capitan I seem to see 
Crowned with the same ethereal blue. 
Oh days of petty cares and joys, 
I count this happiness supreme: 
That all your weariness is graced 
By the remembrance of a dream. 





The University of Arizona 


By Cuaries S. AIKEN 


HE University of Arizona is a 

standing evidence that Arizona 

means very soon to become a state 
on the level of the best, for no self- 
respecting state in these days would dare 
to start out without at least one state 
institution of college grade. It might 
almost be said that the practical wisdom 
of the state makers is measured by the 
degree of con- 
centration of 


these efforts. 
At any rate 
Arizona has 
followed the 
excellent ex- 
ample of Cali- 
fornia and 


Minnesota in 
placing all its 
interests under 
one manage- 
ment, and so 
the University 
of Arizona, at 
Tucson, com- 
prehends the 
College of Ag- 
riculture and 
Mechanic Arts, 
the Experi- 
ment Station, 
the School of 
Mines, and a 
sub - collegiate 
department, 
pending the 
further devel- 
opment of the 
secondary 
school system 
of the territory. Since the university 
was opened in 1891 the attendance has 
grown to about two hundred in all de- 
partments, the income from a_three- 
fifths mill tax on the property of the 
territory has increased steadily (over 
and above the funds derived from the 
United States government, amounting to 
$40,000 a year), and the plant has been 
built up in a most substantial manner. 
The seven university buildings, which 
include the new gymnasium, Herring 
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Hall, donated by James Douglass of the 
Copper Queen Mining Company, will 
soon have added to their number a new 
$25,000 library and museum building, 
for which the territory made provision. 
The outlook for the university, whether 
the territory becomes a state immediately 
or not, is very promising. Particularly 
is this true of the School of Mines, 
located as it is 
in the very 
midst of such 
a great min- 
ing section. 
Its laborato- 
ries are both 
inside its walls 
and just out- 
side. The con- 
struction of 
irrigation 
works, the 
experiments 
with date 
palms, and 
the chance to 
aid the terri- 
tory in the or- 
ganization of 
its system of 
public educa- 
tion, give spe- 
cialattractive- 
ness to the po- 
sition of the 
university and 
the Experi- 
ment Sta- 
tion at the 
present time. 
The regents 
have just called to the presidency of the 
university a young man who has made 
an enviable name in the faculty of the 
University of California, Professor 


Kendrie Charles Babcock. The loss 
to California is decidedly Arizona’s 
gain. President Babcock assumes 
his new duties with the confidence 
and the best wishes of his former 


associates at Berkeley, and of his many 
friends in California and the eastern 
states. 

















SUMMER SEAS AT TILLAMOOK HEAD, OREGON 


From Tillamook to Clatsop 


By JOHN GILL. 


Illustrated from photographs by the writer 


VESSEL clearing from the Co- 
lumbia river marks twenty miles 
toward the south a splendid head- 
land, lying like an azure lion facing 
westward. From the river’s mouth in- 
land to Astoria, and southward to this 
picturesque promontory, which is Tilla- 
mook Head, a great triangle of rather 
flat land lies, known as Clatsop plains. 
The plains are fertile as Belgium on 
the eastern side of this great triangle, 
and indeed almost to the ocean westward ; 
but gradually the sands of more recent 
deposit encroach upon the land, and only 
thin, rough grass redeems the margin 
from the nakedness of wind-swept waste. 
Yet farther toward the sea, beyond the 
grass, the abronia spreads its thick 
and viscous carpet in broad patterns 
over the sand dunes to the very margin 
of the high tide, and its clusters of yel- 
low flowers, resembling heliotrope in 
form and odor, tempt the laboring bee 
even out to the drifting spray of the 
breakers. Down toward Tillamook 
Head, where the triangle narrows to a 
point by the encroachment of the coast 
range, of which Tillamook is the first 
intruder upon the shore, the forests move 
out westward with the foothills, which 
are as closely set with fir trees as pas- 
tures with grass. On the lowlands im- 


mediately west grow the tideland 
spruces, and then the sand-loving pines 
in scantier numbers and decreasing 
height, almost to the shore. Indeed, for 
a few miles the pines climb to the ridge 
of the last sand dunes and hedge the 
beach with an almost impenetrable wall. 
This spiky, thick-set barrier, in many 
places begins at the top of the beach 
ridge in tiny trees a foot or two high, 
deeply rooted in the damp sand, the out- 
lying rank of the host, sheltering its 
next inland neighbors which rise a lit- 
tle higher, and in a constantly rising 
barrier as steep as a roof and nearly as 
impervious, protects the open, pleasant 
woods which lie farther inland. No car- 
pet is so sweet and bonny as the soft, 
cool moss, interwoven with the vines 
of the kinnikinick, and starred with 
its brilliant berries, which spreads _be- 
neath the grey boles of the rugged, con- 
torted pines. 

Among these groves are scattered the 
cottages of the temporary and permanent 
residents of the village of Seaside, whose 
winter population is three hundred, and 
in summer ten times as many, mostly 
from Portland, though a considerable 
number of its visitors are from Eastern 
Oregon and Washington, and even from 
Dakota and Utah. The place is reached 
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by the Astoria and Columbia River rail- 
road, which terminates here, and its man- 
agers offer the seaside visitors all possi- 
ble conveniences, dropping off or taking 
on a sportsman, artist or occasional trav- 
eler almost at his will. As the road runs 
from Astoria it makes connections there 
with the three lines of passenger steam- 
ers from Portland which in summer carry 
a large portion of the travel to Astoria. 
The distance from Portland is 120 miles 
by rail, and one leaves the city at 8 a. m. 
and arrives in time for lunch. Three 
excellent hotels are maintained here, and 
one with ample accommodation for one 
hundred guests, is open throughout the 
year. The summer boarder knows nothing 
of the pleasures of the wintertime at this 
snug harbor of refuge, where they seem 
to make one the merrier and more com- 
fortable when the southwest gales are 
roaring in over the Pacific. Then the 
great fire-place outroars the wind and 


rain, and there are usually visitors 
enough to interest each other. 
One hotel is the old baronial sum- 


mer home of the famous Oregon rail- 
road projector, Ben Holliday, who 
built the Willamette valley lines of 


—the open pleasant woods which lic farther inland 
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the Southern Pacific. With an empire to 
choose from, he made an imperial choice 
of his domain at Seaside. A _ green 
prairie lying close to the foot of Tilla- 
mook Head, almost surrounded by groves 
of spruce and pine, and with the king of 
trout streams, the Nekanakum, flowing 
under its windows—this is the site of the 
Seaside house. It is a mile or more from 
the village, and its guests are as far from 
the madding crowd as fancy might de- 
sire. There are the walks and golf links 
of the prairie, the superb fishing of the 
Nekanakum, the bathing, and within 
easy walking distance the trail along the 
foot of storm-swept Tillamook, where one 
can more nearly become acquainted with 
the wonderful sea than at any summer 
resort in America. 

The head runs out two miles westward 
from the main, and as one wanders 
farther and farther toward the seaward 
point the waves grow mightier and more 
splendid, rushing up the steep slope of 
bowlders and dragging them back with a 
roar of thunder as the billows retreat 
backward from the shore, or smiting with 
white avalanches at the scarred face of 
the solid rocky front of the cape. 
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Along the foot of storm-swept Tillamook 


From the northward the head appears 
to be but a rocky tongue thrust out into 
the sea; but when one reaches what ap- 
pears in our picture to be its point, one 
discovers that the mass of mountains 
southward lies almost squarely from this 
corner to the sea. Tillamook Rock, lying 
southwestward from this corner, sur- 
mounted by the loneliest and most peril- 
ous light-house on all American coasts, 
is an interesting break in the long blue 
horizon line as one looks out over the 
lonely Pacific; for few ships come within 
ten miles of Tillamook Head, though all 
guide their courses in these seas by this 
landmark. It is a tiresome tramp over 
those two miles of sharp basalt fragments 
and loose, clinking pebbles for the man 
who thinks only of his own comfort, but 
to him who knows how to enjoy the glory 
of the sea, the mountain and the forest, 
the walk should be a memory for his 
life. The great billows rolling in from 
westward pass in grand review, rank 
after rank, shattering their shoreward 
ends against the black rocks; the green 
wall of the advancing wave bursting into 
a splendid coruscation of foam and 
spray, flying high in air as the wave end 
meets the shore. I believe I have seen 
the waves pass a point on the shore here 
at a speed of twenty miles an hour. A 
few rills of delightful water come down 
the steep mountainside, losing themselves 
immediately in the stones of the beach. 
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A drink from one of these is alone worth 
all the labor of the walk out to the cool 
basins in the hard clay into which the 
streams fall. 

The outlying mass of the North Head, 
thirty miles away, beyond the Columbia, 
seems to be an island; so blue, so dream- 
like and lovely that it might, indeed, be 
one of the islands of the blest. 

Up northward alongshore from the 
base of the headland of Tillamook 
stretches the long, low peninsula upon 
which are situated the hotels, and hun- 
dreds of charming summer cottages, 
nearly all embowered in the pine groves; 
but a number of substantial houses and 
hotels are built either on the very edge 
of the woods on the ocean side or even 
beyond, on the very beach. These gleam 
out from their green surroundings in the 
sunshine of the long summer days, mak- 
ing as fair a picture of seaside life as 
any in the land. The Nekanakum runs 
for about four miles parallel to the beach, 
and receives the drainage from all the 
western part of Clatsop plains, so that 
for twenty miles, from Tillamook to Fort 
Stevens, the beach is unbroken except by 
this small estuary. The bridges at 
Ohanna and Gearhart make the long 
northern beach accessible to Seaside driv- 
ers and bicyclists. 

On the mainland near the mouth of 
the Ohanna, and overlooking the outlet 
of Nekanakum, in a little settlement of 
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Indians, the last remainder of the fam- 
ous Clatsop tribe. An enormous mid- 
den on the mainland opposite Seaside 
house, is of great antiquarian interest, 
as it proclaims long habitation by a 
numerous aboriginal people, the relics 
of whose weapons and utensils are found 
among its acres of shell heaps. 

A lumber mill is situated on the Ne- 
kanakum at Seaside, at the terminus of 
the railway. No finer timber than that 
which floats down the Nekanakum to the 
doors of this mill can be found anywhere 
in the west. This lumber is all shipped 
out by rail. Last summer two spars, each 
above a hundred feet long, one twenty- 
four inches at the base and eighteen at 

‘the top; its fellow seventeen inches at 
the base and ten at the top, the two mak- 
ing a length of 225 feet, were sent east 
for masts from this mill; but the spars 
were not dressed. It would have been 
possible to select from the forest in which 
these trees were cut six others of a hun- 
dred feet, clear of branches, which would 
have continued the diameters up to a 
six-foot mark; and yet again two more 
to make a length of over one thousand 
feet with a base diameter of not above 
seven or eight feet. Although the pro- 
duct of this mill is enormous the growth 
of young forest in the watershed of the 
stream far surpasses the daily consump- 
tion. 

For a hundred miles south of Tilla- 
mook Head the country is almost con- 
tinuous forest of the same character, 
broken only by the little harbors and set- 
tlements of Nehalem and Tillamook bay. 
It is a land of sweet, resinous, inspiring 
atmosphere, streams prolific in salmon 
and trout, mountains of lovely contour 
and color, headlands and outlying pinna- 
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cle rocks of splendid grandeur, and the 
mightiest breakers that beat upon Amer- 
ican shores from the grandest of the 
oceans. 

This northwest corner of Oregon is 
still but sparsely peopled, the towns 
named in this article, with a few others 
situated upon the Columbia river, being 
a little fringe of civilization partially 
surrounding the half-explored forest 
country of Columbia, Clatsop and Tilla- 
mook counties. The timber men, now 
operating and constructing numerous 
mills on the bays and rivers of this re- 
gion, are penetrating in some degree, 
with their logging roads, into its fron- 
tiers. 

The dairy products of Tillamook and 
Coos Bay are famous, and the people en- 
gaged in dairying and stock-raising in 
these favored spots are prosperous; but 
the present development on the westside 
of the coast range from Yaquina to Clat- 
sop is not one hundredth part of the 
equally susceptible area. A better grass 
country than this 5,000 miles of north- 
western Oregon is to be found nowhere 
in all the fortunate lands of the Pacific. 

If the settler follow the lumberman, 
as is natural, many miles in these three 
counties will be annually redeemed from 
forest to tilth and pasture-land; and ten 
acres thus thoroughly improved will 
represent a greater value than the price 
of a section to-day. The possibilities 
here are most attractive for the man 
with moderate means, for an investment ; 
but better still for him who for a few 
years will assume the laborious but 
eventful, inspiring life of the backwoods- 
man, to find, before he reaches middle 
life, that his once remote homestead has 
become a thriving town. 
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Benicia—California’s Future Manchester 


By A. J. WELus 


Lllustrated from photographs by Sunset Press 


N the early California days, when the 
journey from San Francisco to the 
gold regions of the Sierra was a long 

and tedious one by steamer and stage, 
the attention of the many who made the 
journey was often drawn to a little town 
built on the most beautiful natural 
location for a city in California, a 
peninsula jutting out into Carquinez 
straits thirty miles from San Francisco. 
With the passing years, Benicia, as the 
town on this site was named, came to 
be far famed for its climate, scenery 
and accessibility. The pioneers seem- 
ingly with one accord selected Benicia 
as the ideal spot for the location of 
schools for higher education and here 
many such institutions were established 
and thrived so that the place was known 
as the educational center of the state, 
where the first generation of native 
born Californians were instructed in 
science, art and literature. 

Looking at history far past and at 
present developments it seems as though 
Benicia in the old days, by becoming an 
educational headquarters lost her real 


opportunity. Of late in the magic 
growth of California this town, the his- 
tory of which forms one of the most 
interesting and important chapters in 
the history of the state, has been, to 
a certain extent, lost to the newer gener- 
ation, but throughout all the state how 
many tender memories there are of the 
old town! 

But it isn’t to tell of tender memories 
that this article is written. It is to tell 
how a newer generation is beginning to 
realize how circumstances ordain that 
Benicia is destined to take another and 
far more prominent position among the 
cities of California than she has held be- 
fore—in short, to become a California 
Manchester. Today Benicia has fame not 
only as a residence locality, but as an al- 
most unrivaled locality for manufactories. 

This Benicia region is one to please 
an artist or a landscape gardener, and 
is all the more interesting because no 
hint of its beauty is gathered from the 
water. A point of land is thrust out 
into the bay—tributary to San Fran- 
cisco bhay—which washes it on the south 
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and east, and little coves and 
dells, and low, rounded hills tend 
themselves to broad artistic ef- 
fects in locating streets and 
homes, or arranging for parks. 
The whole residence portion of 
the place is pleasing, with room 
for most picturesque expansion, 
and the view across the straits 
into Contra Costa county is like 
a glimpse of the hillsides and 
gentle slopes of France. 

From the water’s edge on the 
Benicia shore the country slopes 
back for about two miles, in grad- 
ually ascending undulations, 
with miles and miles of the most 
beautiful scenery in all the world 
spread out like a panorama on 
every side. River, mountains, 
bay, valleys and cities are in view 
from every home. Coupled with 
this beautiful location are all the 
other advantages which could be 
demanded by those who seek 
summer homes away from the 
turmoil of San Francisco and 
Sacramento, for it is in close 
touch with both cities, and resi- 
dents here can transact business 
in either city daily, returning to 
their homes each night. 

The streets of Benicia are 
lighted and sewered, and good 
water is abundant. It is stored 
in large reservoirs in the hills, 
and pressure is sufficient to af- 
ford ample protection from fire. 
The climate is a happy mean he- 
tween San Francisco and the 
interior. The mean temperature 
for the year is 67 degrees. The 
breeze that comes over the hills 
from the ocean is tempered in 
its flight, and I found the air of 
a July day delightful as I made 
the rounds of the town. Man can 
labor without grumbling at the 
heat in summer, and there is no 
necessity for maintaining artifi- 
cial heat during the’ winter 
months. The rainfall averages 
about sixteen inches, and work 
is never hindered by a “spell of 
bad weather.” 

There are four churches in 
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From the water’s edge on the Bentcia shore, the country slopes back for about two miles tn gradually ascending 


Benicia, a good high school, a Dominican 
convent, a Dominican monastery, two or 
three private schools, and the public 
schools are well graded and efficiently 
conducted. The municipal utilities are 
up to date. The Board of Trade is com- 
posed of wide-awake business men. The 
City Hall occupies the substantial brick 
building which once did duty as a state 
capitol, for Benicia was at one time the 
seat of state government. A Woman’s 
Improvement Club is a most promising 
feature of the new life which 1s stirring 
the town, and as in many of the towns 
of this new state, where beauty has 
not laid her cultivating hand upon 
the dooryard, there is room for much 
good work. 

Yet it is in its industrial advantages 
that the citizens of Benicia take most 
pride. The genius who admired the 
wisdom of Providence in _ locating 
great rivers beside large cities would 
be struck with the partiality shown 
Benicia. The straits of Carquinez 
are but a tidal river, and the city 
has all the advantages of a broad and 
navigable stream without any peril from 
floods. The straits are part of the 





great bays of San Pablo and San Fran- 
cisco, narrowed here by the encroaching 
hills, and widening again just to the 
east into the bay of Suisun. But it 1s 
all one body of water, though variously 
named. Into the upper reaches of this 
bay flow the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers, and these make the straits 
for some hours each day a fresh-water 
harbor. The importance of this is read- 
ily understood by sea-faring men, and 
we saw deep-sea vessels lying at anchor 
in the offing for no other purpose than 
to rid their hulls of barnacles. These 
pests of the ship’s bottom cannot live 
in fresh water, and a few days in the 
water of the rivers, which comes flooding 
into the straits when the tide is out, 
sends the ship back to sea as clean as if 
scraped in the dry dock. So, too, piling 
driven here, owing to the regular recur- 
rence of fresh water in the straits, lasts 
for a much longer time than where salt 
water alone is found. The deadly Teredo 
is only at home in salt water. 

Benicia has about three miles of deep- 
water frontage on the south and east, 
and the largest vessels can find easy 
wharfage and a harbor absolutely safe 
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from storms. Coast-wise vessels load 
with tan bark in Mendocino, and come 
directly to the yards here. River boats 
come from the interior, and craft of 
many kinds from the great bay below, 
and manufacturers receive raw material, 
and ship finished products directly from 
the doors of their warehouses. For over 
a mile the Southern Pacific’s track runs 
parallel to the deep-water frontage, and 
from three to eight hundred feet dis- 
tant. Goods can thus be received and 
forwarded, by ship or rail, to all parts 
of the world, without cost for inter- 
mediate handling, and this fact alone 
is of incalculable value; every man who 
has had experience in manufacturing 
industries will appreciate it at once. In 
the stress of competition this often 
makes all the difference between success 
and failure. 

Early in the history of Benicia a 
government commission was appointed 
to investigate the numerous localities on 
the coast suitable for the location of 
barracks and arsenal. The commission’s 


report was unanimous in recommending 
Benicia, and as a consequence, the gov- 
ernment immediately secured a beau- 
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tiful tract of land adjacent to the 
city on which is now located an 
arsenal and barracks. The one is for 
the storage of supplies for the Depart- 
ment of California and the maintenance 
of repair shops for sea coast guns, gun 
carriages, small arms and equipments; 
the other provides a target range for 
small arms, and a periodical Department 
competition for men who make signal 
scores in practice. The grounds of the 
government reservation embrace six 
hundred acres, and the outlook from the 
hills among the trees, over the city, the 
bay and the region beyond, is very fine. 
The arsenal was located here about 1850 
and affords a large local business 
annually. 

The marked advantages of this place 
for manufacturing purposes have at- 
tracted already a number of industries 
here. The Kullman-Salz Tanning Com- 
pany (incorporated) has been here for 
about thirty years, steadily growing 
and enlarging its plant until now it is 
one of the largest tanneries on the Pa- 
cific coast, and the largest heavy leather 
tanning company. They employ from 
one hundred and seventy-five to two 
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hundred men, and _ handle 
daily about eight hundred 
sides of leather. 

The McKay Leather Com- 
pany is also a producer of oak 
tanned heavy leather, and is 
an organization of  clear- 
headed Scotchmen. They em- 
ploy about thirty-five men, 
and have a capacity for hand- 
ling about two thousand sides 
per week. 

The W. F. Shaw Tanning 
Company holds a lease of the 
old Sumner Tanning Com- 
pany, and are also manufac- 
turers of the best grades of 
heavy leather, harness and sole 
leather. They employ twenty- 
five men. 

About ninety per cent of the 
output of these tanneries goes 
out of the state, and China, 
Japan, the Philippine islands, 
Hawaii and Australia are 
reached by the product of these 
firms. They produce only 
pure oak tanned sole leather, 
harness and skirting leather, 
and it is in ,demand in the 
east, the worst of California 
stock being better than the 
best eastern product. 

California oak tanned 
leather has a national reputa- 
tion, due to the superior qual- 
ity of oak bark. It comes here 
in deep-water schooners di- 
rectly from the forests of Men- 
docino county and does not re- 
quire rehandling. 

The Benicia Agricultural 
Works was first established 
here by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company in 1852 and 
took its present name in 1881. 
It manufactures all kinds of 
agricultural implements and 
machinery, and special lines of 
farm tools of the larger kind. 
This company owns an exten- 
sive water front and has large 
warehouses and wharves for 
its own trade. It employs a 
maximum of about two hun- 












































TYPICAL BENICIA HOMES—MRS. D, N. HASTINGS (TOP), MAYOR W. L. dred men. 
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Benicia is classed as a railroad ter- 
minal, and receives the same ratings 
as San Francisco from all eastern 
points. This is of consequence. The 
proximity of San Francisco gives 
manufacturers a home market for 
their output that is the largest on 
the coast, and shipments can be 
quickly made by rail or boat. San 
Francisco is also a source of supply 
for materials and labor, and Benicia 
is in close touch with the metropolis 
by means of railroad, steamship, tele- 
phone and telegraph. Fuel oil can 
be laid down here at small cost, and 
power required for manufacturing 
plants of any magnitude can be sup- 
plied by the Bay Counties Electric 
Power Company. ‘The lofty tower 
which supports the cable across the 
straits is seen outlined against the 
sky on an adjacent hill, and power is 
generated from Sierra rivers, many 
miles away. The company have al- 
most unlimited resources for the de- 
velopment of electrical energy, and 
can supply light or power, or both, 
as needed. 

Homes for employes are easily se- 
cured, as land is abundant and 
cheap. Where workmen can have 
their own homes at small cost, or are 
not crowded into tenements, or into 
the outskirts as in cities, it means 
contentment, and this goes a long 
way in the conduct of an industry 
calling for men whose interest in it 
is limited to their wages. I found 
men employed in the shops and 
manufactories of Benicia who have 
been there a long time, and it is cer- 
tain that if a man strikes his roots 
into a home and a neighborhood he 
will stay longer, work more regularly 
and develop a better character in the 
long run, than the man who lives in 
his trunk. The price of land, too, is 
a consideration for the manufac- 
turer. In these suburban regions he 
can secure a larger area of suitable 
ground for less money; and if he has 
a deep-water frontage, is in touch 
with an overland railroad, and by 
river boats has command of the in- 
terior, the outside site is greatly to 
be preferred. , 









































BENICIA CHURCHES—THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL (TOP), 
ST. DOMINIC’S (CENTER), ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL 
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The public schools are well graded and efficiently conducted 


























The City Hall occupies the substantial brick building which 
once did duty as the state capitol 
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Benicia has about three miles of deep-water frontage 
on the south and east 











The Benicia Agricultural Works * * manufactures all kinds of 
agricultural implements and machinery 














Then there is the ship-building industry. * * Captain Matthew Turner’s 
ship yard has turned out two hundred and twenty-four vessels 
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The Shaw Tanning Company, manufacturers 
of the best grades of heavy leather 


The Carquinez Packing Company 
have buildings located on deep water. 
They pack half a million pounds of 
salmon and 35,000 cases of fruit and 
many cases of vegetables, employing 
two hundred hands during the busy sea- 
son. Salmon are caught in the adjacent 
waters and fruit and vegetables are ship- 


ped in from the region round about. 
They come in on river boats, and are 
landed at the door of the factory. An- 
other establishment doing a good busi- 
ness is the Benicia Creamery. It puts 
up daily fifty-five cases of evaporated 
cream, using 6,000 pounds of milk. A 
few cases of butter are also produced, 
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The Kullman-Salz ‘Tanning Company * * 
largest tanneries on the Pacific Coast 


is one of the 
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but the demand for cream is greater 
than their ability to supply. The com- 
pany at present (July 1903) is three 
thousand cases behind its orders. 

Then there is the ship building in- 
dustry. I found Captain Matthew 
Turner’s ship yard had just turned out 
its two hundred and_ twenty-fourth 
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vessel. Many of these are well known 
and ply in coast waters and on the 
California rivers. Beyond, on a slope 
of the shore, I found the Delaney ship 
yard building a large grain barge. Tor 
fourteen years this yard has turned out 
barges, scows, steamboats and rtver craft 
of various kinds. 
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The Maid of Rains 


By AvBerta BANcrorr REID 
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She 


s then that the Maid of the 


s when the storm howls and the stormclouds fly, 


Rains by. 


20es 


when through the twilight the night comes fast, 
halts at the window, then hurries past. 


halts but a moment in wind and rain 


To nestle her face to the windowpane, 


To fasten her hair with a shining pin, 


And smile at the fire and the lamp within. 


She halts where the fire and the lamp are bright, 


And then she is gone in the dark and night. 


She’s gone; but we laugh as the Rain Maid’s song 


Comes echoing back as she speeds along 


O’er mountain and meadow and 


To turn our brown 


field and fen 


hills green again. 
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The Evolution of Willie 


By Bourpon WILson 


With full page drawing by Ed. Borein 


struck the Circle-X, and he look- 

ed it, from the top of his shiny 
plug hat all the way down past his eye- 
glasses and kid gloves to the tips of his 
patent leather shoes; but Willie is a 
name that doesn’t wear well with cow- 
punchers, and we changed it to Kid be- 
fore we’d even said “howdy” to him. 
He wasn’t a dude, though, strictly speak- 
ing; from what we picked up at the 
ranch, I judge that he’d been something 
of a holy terror at the college he’d been 
attending back east, leading his class 
in all kinds of mischievous deviltry, and 
that that was what caused the faculty 
to request him to sever his connection 
with his alma mater. Then the Old 
Man had brought him out to Arizona 
to break him to the cattle business. 

And maybe he wasn’t fresh! His very 
first night at the ranch, he drifted into 
the bull-pen and made our acquaintance, 
giving each of us the glad hand as pat 
as though he’d known us ever since we 
were knee-high; and he hadn’t been 
there ten minutes before he’d made the 
first pass, handing out a joke in the 
shape of a loaded cigar to Virginy, who 
lost an eyelash or two and most of his 
mustache when the point, or rather the 
powder, was reached. Virginy did some 
expert cussin’ for awhile, more at being 
caught by such an old game, and by 
such a looking specimen, than anything 
else, but the rest of us were simply over- 
joyed. You see, cow-punchers are some- 
thing on the practical joke themselves, 
a tenderfoot comes into their monotonous 
life like a sunbeam on a rainy day, and 
here Kid had started the ball to rolling 
himself, something that we would not 
have done, seeing that he was the Old 
Man’s son. 

Naturally, we laid for that plug hat, 
and Virginy got it the next morning, 
making a pepper-box of it with his six- 
shooter before Kid could get it off of his 
head; and that turned on the fun, full 
blast. There was not a joke or josh 
known to the ranges that we didn’t 
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| ¥r name was Willie when he 


work on him; miles we induced him to 
walk one blistering hot day to get water 
from a lake that existed only in the 
illusion of the mirage; twenty-four 
hours he went without food or water 
when we “lost” him in the sand-hills; 
salt and sand by the handful he found 
in his grub, dead rattlers in his boots 
and blankets, and cactus under his saddle 
—the last to insure his pony bucking 
artistically. And one day Virginy in- 
duced him to go out and catch a stray 
kitty that was prowling around the cor- 
ral, which was, so far as I know, the only 
effort ever made to domesticate a skunix, 
but an effort that reacted unpleasantly 
upon Virginy and the rest of us, as 
Kid insisted upon sleeping in the bull- 
pen that night. For twelve months he 
was one continuous round of pleasure to 
us, and it was mighty good medicine for 
him. The exercise he got toughened him 
till he was like rawhide, and he learned 
to ride anything with hair and four 
legs, and to handle a gun as if he’d been 
born with one in each hand—things that 
entitled him to all the privileges of 
frontier knighthood, but that we failed 
to see until he opened our eyes for us. 
Then we felt mighty proud of him, 
which we had full right to be, seeing that 
he was our own make, so to speak. 
This was the way it happened. You 
see, I’d been through that same old 
college, not exactly in at the front door 
and right out at the back, but the next 
thing to it, and because of that Kid had 
warmed to me right at the start. That 
was why he insisted upon going along 
when the Old Man started me lickety 
jump for the Candelarias to hunt up 
and bring back a big bunch of strays that 
had struck out, like a lot of locos, just 
at the wrong time; news had just come 
that old Geronimo and his band of 
Apache devils pp on the San Carlos 
were dancing and making medicine, 
getting ready to hit the war-path, and 
the Old Man didn’t want to furnish them 
with beef. I tried to persuade him 
to stay at home, I’d been up against 
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Apaches before, and didn’t want any 
tenderfoot hanging on to my coat-tails 
when the time came to run, but he 
stuck to it, and the Old Man didn’t kick, 
and that settled it. We started early and 
rode hard all day, camping where dark 
found us, and the next morning hit the 
grit again as soon as light showed in 
the east. I was getting mighty anxious 
along about then, but I didn’t let Kid 
see it; I’d caught sight of smoke over 
in the Chiricahuas, and everybody knew 
what that meant in those days— 
Apaches. 

By noon we had worked up into the 
high hills flanking the Candelarias, and 
there we came upon the cattle feeding 
in a narrow valley, walled in on both 
sides by rock bluffs too steep and high 
for any four-legged thing but a goat 
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to climb, and getting in behind, we 
bunched them and started for home. 
But it was just as I feared, other eyes 
than ours, keen, snaky black ones, had 
spied those pesky strays, and with inten- 
tion to possess them: we had driven 
them scarcely a mile when a half-spent 
bullet went singing like a scared mos- 
quito past our heads, followed by a faint 
report, and a tiny puff of smoke high 
up the hill told us where it came 
from. 

Kid looked at me, surprised-like ; he’d 
never heard a hostile bullet before. 
“Meaning us, you reckon?” he asked. 

“Bet your sweet life he was meaning 
us,” I answered, giving my pony a dig 
with the spur. “That’s an Apache up 
there, sonny. Come on, let’s see how 
fast these fool cows can run.” 

Inside of a pair of minutes we had 
them all going at a long lope down the 
valley, and thinking we’d got out of the 
woods, so to speak, I was about to turn 
round and give that Apache the ha ha, 
when I caught sight of something that 
came near to paralyzing me. Not a 
hundred yards ahead of the leading 
steers a dozen squat figures in gee- 
string and cartridge belt were darting 
from the rocks on the right across the 
valley, swinging their rifles and whoop- 
ing at the cattle, turning back the lead- 
ers and starting the herd to milling. I’m 
not profane as a steady thing, but I think 
I said “Darn it!” or something to that 
effect, just then. 


Kid saw the Apaches as quick as I 
did, and came galloping to my side, his 
eyes blazing with excitement. 

“Come on, let’s stampede the herd 
right over ’em!” he cried. 

“Not for Susie!” I answered, pointing 
with my quirt at another dozen or so 
of Apaches that were running, jumping 
from rock to rock down the hill toward 
us. “Kiddy, we’ve got some urgent 
business back up this valley, and we’ve 
got to attend to it mighty pronto—- 
let the devils have the cattle!” And 
I wheeled my pony around. 

But I held him in his tracks; in that 
direction we were cut off by another 
bunch of Indians, who were coming for 
us strictly on the jump. Up went their 
rifles the moment they saw that we had 
discovered them, and Kid and I as 
promptly swung our ponies around and 
slid over behind them, letting the bullets 
go whistling through the space we had 
just vacated. We didn’t need anybody 
to tell us that we were up against a 
serious proposition, there are some things 
a fellow can see for himself. Also, it 
was our turn to move, and to do it 
p. d. q. The next instant, before the 
Apaches could pump another cartridge 
into place, we were back in the saddle, 
swinging our ropes, whooping and yell- 
ing like demons, riding a neck-and-neck 
race for the slowly revolving herd of 
cattle. They heard us and saw us, and 
recognized that we were making a busi- 
ness trip. Down went their heads and 
up their tails, and then the dust hid 
all but the hindmost ones as they went 
scurrying like wild down the valley. 
They ran heedless of the red devils in 
front of them, for behind came seeming 
devils on horseback, and every time it is 
the mounted devil that range cattle fear 
the most. An Apache lacks a whole lot 
of being a fool; those down in the valley 
were quick to sabe what we were up to, 
and presently they ran out from the 
dust and went scampering to safety up 
among the rocks; another minute and 
their rifles would be sending bullets in 
our direction. 

“Ride in among the cattle. Maybe 
the dust ’ll hide us!” I yelled to Kid. 
And crouching low in the saddle, we 
drove our ponies right into the midst 
of the terrified animals. 





EVOLUTION 


I don’t need another such circus as 
that in mine. It was a hideous night- 
mare of bawling cattle, the crash of hoofs 
and horns, the muffled thunder of pound- 
ing feet, heat and sweat, and a blinding 
cloud of alkaline dust that stifled and 
bit and choked like so much slaked 
lime. And the death angel was hovering 
mighty low over our heads just then; 
one misstep on the part of the pony, 
and down would go both man and ani- 
mal, to be pounded instantly into un- 
recognizable forms. It seemed hours 
that I rode there, but was in reality 
only a few minutes. Kicking and 
punching cattle to the right and left, 
forcing my pony on with spur and quirt, 
at last I rode out ahead of the herd, 
to find Kid fifty yards in advance and 
looking back for me. 

We had got past the Apaches, but 
not out of their range, as I was promptly 
informed by their bullets, which began 
coming my way the moment I was clear 
of the dust. “Tsit, tsit, tsit,” closer and 
closer to me they kept cutting the air, 
and finally, in spite of my fanciest dodg- 
ing, one caught me in the shoulder, 
putting my right arm out of business 
and knocking me out of the saddle. 

I wasn’t looking for anything like 


that, and besides was half stunned, 
and so didn’t get my foot out of 


the stirrup, and the next thing I 
knew I was flat on my back on the 
ground, with my pony towing me 
through rocks and cactus like he was 
locoed. 

Kid saw it all. He was about out of 
range, and so was safe, and many another 
man would have just let it go at that; 
but around he wheeled on the instant, 
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whipping out his guns and sending a 
bullet first shot square between my 
pony’s eyes, and then came galloping 
back, riding straight for me, seemingly 
riding straight to death. All about 
him the Apache bullets were flicking 
up the dust, and not a hundred feet 
away came the cattle, wild with terror 
and running blindly; it was nip and 
tuck which would reach me first, his 
pony or the herd. Mighty few of even 
the oldest hands in the cattle business 
would have had the nerve to do a thing 
like that, he had only one chance in a 
thousand to win. Twenty feet from me 
his pony came to a stop, and then his 
guns began to talk again; the big steer 
leading the herd went down in a heap 
within touch of my hand, then another 
piled on top of that one, and another, 
and another, until the heap of dead 
was so large as to divide the living 
into two streams, which went flowing 
madly past on either side of us like forks 
of the Rio Grande. 

Kid had me up in the saddle in front 
of him before the dust cleared away, 
and we were out of range when the 
Apaches opened up on us again. But 
that didn’t end our troubles; it took us 
all of that night and the next day to get 
back to the ranch, with me going loco 
every few miles, and Kid having to hold 
me in the saddle every foot of the way. 
Maybe we had a picnic, but I reckon 
not. And maybe the boys didn’t give 
Kid a jamboree when they heard how 
he had behaved! We called him Bill 


after that, to which he had a right, 
seeing that he had come to be a full- 
grown man with whiskers all over him, 
so to speak. 











HE old Rutherford place, up in 
beautiful Napa valley, California, 
is the site for the boys’ agricultural 

school, established by the Rev. D. O. 
Crowley, of the San Francisco Youths’ 
Directory. An agricultural training to 
supplement the work being done by the 
junior institution in San _ Francisco, 
wherein homeless boys under fourteen 
are received, cared for and educated, is 
the aim of the new project. To continue 
the care of these hundreds of lads; to 
make them self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing, industrious citizens, to pilot them 
to a safe anchorage in the land, is the 
object of this pioneer movement. 

The Rutherford estate, consisting of 
one thousand acres of land, is well- 
watered, well-wooded, level, tillable land, 
and easily accessible, and the work of 
the farm is being pushed ahead, though 
at present only under pioneer methods. 

Father Crowley contends that the 
natural-born farmer, must of necessity 
make a success, if he be but sober, steady, 
industrious and intelligent, and the suc- 
cessful agriculturist knows well, that 
it takes more than brawn to procure the 
best results from his farm. A taste for 
farming life can also be cultivated, and 
that without the title of adscriptus 
gelbae being attached to the individual,— 
for example: A boy who left the Youths’ 
Directory at the age of fourteen, worked 
on a farm in one of the southern coun- 
ties for two years. He was observant, 
bright and steady. In that time, he 
gleaned all the information necessary to 
work independently. He then rented 
a certain portion of land, giving a 
quarter of the produce annually to the 
owner. Grain prices being good, he 
saved enough to buy a quarter section 
of land at thirty dollars an acre, still 
retaining the land he rented. He con- 
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tinued to accumulate until now, at the 
end of ten years, he possesses one-half 
section of excellent wheat land. So that 
by the wisdom of his training, and the 
judgment of his adviser, and his own 
personal merits, he is today, one of the 
substantial and happy farmers of Cali- 
fornia. 

This young farmer is his own boss. 
No man dictates to him what he shall 
do. He goes out in the morning, feeling 
the freedom and joy of proprietorship; 
working, not to give the profits of his 
labor to some other man, but to build 
up a competence for himself. He erects 
a comfortable home; marries and brings 
up his children in the God-given freedom 
of the fields and flowers, while the songs 
of the birds make a joyous accompani- 
ment to the labor of his day. From 
the field he comes home at noon, to sit 
at the head of his table, to a comfort- 
able, warm meal, surrounded by his 
family. He has a lookout for their 
moral and physical welfare. His heart 
is gladdened by their healthy growth. 
Evening finds him again among his 
happy group, reading, playing games, 
or engaged in some healthful pursuit. 
Such a life, some of the greatest states- 
men of this country have lived and 
that is something for the boys to 
remember. 

Let us suppose a brother of this suc- 
cessful farmer learns a trade. Some- 
times he is employed, and sometimes not, 
for, as Bishop Spaulding puts it: “Ma- 
chinery has done away with trades. The 
workman is now only a part of the 


machine. He requires but little train- 
ing, and less skill.” 


To obviate much of that life, to 
bring up the boys to the elevating 


plane of the independent farmer, 
to produce a manhood, is the pur- 
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The good to 


pose of this project. 
The good 


be done is incalculable. 


done by the junior institution can- 
not be estimated. It is not a reforma- 
tory school. The little fellows are 


rescued before vice stamps its mark on 
their faces; before the police officer may 
grip the shoulder of the culprit and 
thrust him into jail; before the lawyer 
tries his case, and the reformatory school 
supports him. “The lad,” said Father 
Crowley, “is closely watched from the 
day of his entrance, with a view to 
determine his calling, and at the age 
of fourteen, he is supposed to show some 
pronounced inclination for one line of 
life or another, as a means of livelihood. 
Then ways are sought and found to 
place him.” 

Some of these Directory boys now be- 
long to the professions, to business life, 
to trades or clerkships.' Some are in 
the navy. One young man receives ten 
dollars a day in an office, in one of this 
Nation’s newly acquired possessions. 

A piano being heard in the Directory 
building elicited a question. “Yes,” 
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said the Director, in answer, “one of our 
boys displays some talent in the line 
of music, and we are giving him a 
chance to cultivate it, but our efforts are 
mainly to be directed to make good 
farmers, for we believe the greatest all- 
around good can be attained by such 
a plan.” 

The San Francisco institution cares 
for an average of eighty boys, daily, the 
yearly average being six hundred and 
fifty. In thirteen years, only three 
deaths occurred among seven thousand 
children, and none in the last three years, 
during the occupancy of the present 
building. These little fellows are up 
at six o’clock; breakfast at seven. ‘he 
larger boys are assigned certain duties, 
before they go in a body to the public 
schools. After school they play for an 
hour, in the large yard attached to the 
institution. One-half hour is assigned 
them to study their home lessons, after 
which certain boys are detailed to bring 
in wood and coal; others to attend the 
garden. There is the dormitory and 
steam laundry corps; the boys for floor 
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—the boys assist practical farm hands 


cleaning, and two who attend to the At the Rutherford farm, at present, 
stable. All is done under the supervision the boys assist practical farm hands. 
of the Prefect. They sup at six, and They are up at five. After breakfast 
are in bed at eight. dairy work, viticulture or horticulture 








Work calls them again from four to six 
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awaits them. At noon they rest for two 
hours; to the swimming pond they go 
at three. Work calls them again from 
four to six; after supper they play base- 
ball, read or lounge, and at half-past 
eight, they are expected to be in bed. 
The boys seem perfectly happy with their 
country life. It lacks all the unpleas- 
ant side of child life in an institution. 

The broad policy which has _ been 
pursued by the management of the Di- 
rectory, will guide the school at Ruther- 
ford. In consequence of which an appeal 
is made to raise the money necessary 
to carry out the project—to people of 
every class or creed, who have at heart 
the best interests of the state. 

This is by no means a novel scheme. 
The Ziirich philosopher, Pestalozzi, 
gave up the church, for which he was 
intended, becoming convinced of the 
artificiality and general unwholesome- 
ness of urban life, and betook him to the 
country. Here he devoted himself to 
the cultivation of waste lands. As he 
plowed, sowed or reaped, his mind ran 
constantly on the unhappy condition of 
the masses of the people, who continu- 
ously struggle to eke out an existence, 
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in congested city centers. The consider- 
ation of the means best suited to promote 
their elevation, was his daily thought. 
Soon he became convinced, that in rural 
life alone, with the cultivation of the 
soil, could be found the remedy for the 
evil. To that end, he converted his own 
home into an orphan asylum, and en- 
deavored by a judicial blending of indus- 
trial, intellectual and moral training, to 
afford a sound education, and one, so 
contrived as to be practicable as an agri- 
cultural scheme. 

Pestalozzi made no great financial 
success of his scheme, but he saved 
hundreds of souls from degradation, and 
he was in a way, the pioneer for the many 
schools now doing practical farming work. 
France today has nine national schools 
of agriculture, connected with well-kept 
farms, in which the students put their 
lessons into practice. There is also a 
large number of intermediate farming 
schools besides about forty agricultural 
institutes. These institutions have 
popularized farming life as a means of 
livelihood, and the farming methods of 
the French people have been vastly im- 
proved thereby. 
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BULLFROG LAKE, A NATURAL RESERVOIR IN THE SIERRAS 


The National Irrigation Congress 


By Epvwarp J. WICKSON 


Professor of Agricultural Practice, University of California 


N institution of wide significance 
and influence entered upon its 
second decade of annual assem- 
blies at Ogden, Utah, on September 
15th to 18th. It has covered a large 
portion of the United States, in its 
peripatetic system of selecting meeting 
places, and has increased in_ repre- 
sentative membership until it can claim 
to be the largest agricultural assembly 
in the United States, measured by 
its roll call of states represented, in 
connection with the fullness of its dele- 
gated membership. Its original pur- 
poses, as described by a Californian who 
is credited with its conception, are to 
reclaim the greatest possible area of arid 
land and populate it with the greatest 
possible number of human beings. Both 
its influence and its scope have exceeded 
the anticipations of its most devoted 
founders and its future in the same 
lines cannot be predicted. There are 
many indications that its services in the 
development of the western half of the 
United States will be unique in the in- 
dustrial history of the world. Such 
being the case, it is proper that the 
readers of the SuNsSET MAGAZINE, 
whether they have agricultural pro- 
clivities or not, should be offered a few 
glances at the latest and by far the 
greatest of its meetings which will be 
known as the Eleventh National Irri- 
gation Congress. 
The beauty of it: new snow of daz- 
zling whiteness covered the rocky peaks 


above the city of Ogden, Utah, while 
the brilliant sunshine of the inter- 
mountain region flooded its wide avenues 
and gilded its excellent buildings, 
chiefly of stone and brick, fitly designed. 
Its mountain environment on one side 
and on the other, the gradual declination 
of its wide plain to the level of the 
Great Salt Lake extending beyond 
the reach of the eye, give the visitor the 
impression of a seaside situation—but 
no—that subtle lightness, that sensible 
exhilaration, that unparalleled transpar- 
ency of the atmosphere which deceives 
the sight by destroying ordinary stand- 
ards of distance—all these remind the 
traveled visitor at once that the situation 
is not of the sea, which is, in fact, a 
mile below and a thousand miles afar. 
Adjacent to the city are the effects of 
fifty years of irrigation and as one looks 
toward the west from the elevated en- 
trance to Ogden canyon, north of the 
town, the foreground includes miles of 
small irrigated farms, their verdant 
areas demarked, by rows of tall poplars, 
from each other and from the waste of 
sage-green hue which fades into the 
haze of the distance, through which come 
only the irregular bands of silvery 
light, selected for reflection by the salty 
footprints of the receding lake, from the 
peculiar glories of the inter-mountain 
sunset. There was beauty in the Nature 
of it. 

But the beauties of Nature were only 
half the charms of the environment of 
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the congress. ‘The warmth of cordial 
greeting in which both saints and gen- 
tiles joined was evidence to the stranger 
that, in the newer industrial life of the 
community at least, there had come a 
scope for efforts for human progress 
and new impulse for enlightenment and 
civilization in which conflicting faiths 
could turn their warfare away from 
each other and against such common 
foes as ignorance and desolation. There 
was beauty in the humanity of it. 

Nor did beauty cease there. What 
though the manifest prototype of the in- 
terior of the Ogden tabernacle was the 
interior of the emigrant wagon? What 
though the trusses of the low arched 
roof springing from its low sides are 
but the exaltation of the ribs of the 
prairie schooner, rising in simple curves 
as their ends are fastened to the side 
boards of the wagon? What though 
there are above the arching trusses, from 
fore to aft, beams to receive the curving 
rafters just as the slats prevent the canvas 
from sagging between the ribs of the old 
wagon cover? What though as one en- 
ters through openings in the wagon’s 
rear and sees directly before him through 
the long, low white auditorium, the 
elevated platform upon which are the 
desk, the elders’ boxes and the choir, he 
can think of nothing but the driver’s 
high seat upon the prow of the American 
ship of the desert? Is it not fitting that 
the desert-conqueror’s place of worship 
should convey to his descendants sug- 
gestions of his perilous route to victory ; 
that in giving thanks he should remem- 
ber the protection vouchsafed to him 
and that his place of safety should 
recall his place of danger? The Ogden 
tabernacle is as true to its prototype 
as the orders of Greek architecture are 
to theirs, and its significance is immeas- 
urably more profound. 

But as one came first into this splen- 
did auditorium its architectural origin 
did not intrude. Its arched trusses were 
studded with incandescent lights and at 
various other points they were effectively 
introduced. Before the congress assem- 
bled, the grand choir of two hundred 
voices was arranged in tiers of curving 
seats behind the platform and as one 
passed the outer doors there appeared 
the long low auditorium, pearly white 


in its tints, enclosed above by bands of 
electric lights, while in the distance 
arose the terraces of youthful faces of 
the choir. It was a realization of the 
fairy grotto and was passing beautiful. 
Presently, as the congress assembled, the 
choir rose and rendered the Irrigation 
Ode, both words and music written for 
the occasion, and when the song ceased 
and the beautiful author appeared in 
front of the choir and to the two thou- 
sand men modestly expressed the hope 
that the thought which stirred her soul 
as she wrote the ode might in some 
small measure prove an inspiration and 
incentive in their important work, the 
effect upon the audience was remarkable. 
Never, to the knowledge of the writer, 
has an industrial assembly been more 
deeply moved by the uniqueness and sug- 
gestiveness of its assembly hall and its 
opening exercises. There was beauty 
in the art of it. 

The strength of it: notable was the 
depth of feeling with which many speak- 
ers declared irrigation the hope of the 
salvation of the arid empire. Mormon 
and gentile orators alike exalted the 
heroism, the economic wisdom, the loy- 
alty to conviction of duty of the men of 
1847, who, no matter what one may 
think of their religious belief or their 
social practices, must be honored for 
demonstrating the feasibility of home- 
making by irrigation upon the great 
American desert. And now after a lapse 
of fifty-six years there comes to the 
scene of their trials and their conquest 
an assembly of nearly two thousand 
people, in many instances measuring 
their journeys by thousands of miles 
and including nine hundred and forty- 
five duly accredited delegates represent- 
ing twenty-nine states and territories, 
to consult together about the ways and 
means by which the whole western half 
of the United States can be developed 
and populated. Religious fervor, or call 
it fanaticism if you choose, was the 
impelling and sustaining force of the pio- 
neer effort. It is interesting to note 
that a portion of this religious zeal is 
now being transmuted into patriotism. 
When the present head of the Mormon 
church, in his address before the con- 
gress, eloquently recalled the fact that 
Brigham Young planted an American 
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flag upon a lofty peak above Salt Lake 
while the country was still Mexican 
territory, and that his followers ever 
hold its place supreme, the congress ex- 
perienced a thrill as the lofty merger 
of religion and patriotism was so effect- 
ively suggested . Another thrill of like 
import was experienced when the com- 
mander of the Salvation Army pro- 
claimed his belief in saving men and 
making safe citizens by lifting them 
from poverty into comfort and content. 
Things temporal and things spiritual 
were so indissolubly bound together in 
the fervid eloquence of the commanders 
of the two churches militant that the 
vast assembly was deeply moved and 
many appreciated as never before, per- 
haps, that a gateway to heaven is open 
upon the sands of the arid region and 
that streams of pure mountain water 
lead men thither. There was strength 
in the sentiment of it. 

The world has seen greater irrigation 
pageants than that at Ogden. There 
have been sunbursts of splendor with 
all the dazzling insignia of imperial 
power, princes and potentates, elephants 
and camels, gorgeous raiment, pearls 
and gold, to celebrate the completion of 
beneficent governmental irrigation un- 
dertakings in India and in Egypt. But 
great as these manifestations of triumph 
over Nature’s inhospitality to man have 
been, the recent National Irrigation Con- 
gress was greater, and in a way, un- 
equaled, in the history of man. Imperial 
wealth poured out to avert famine from 
millions of serf-like people is not in 
the same class with the creation, from 
the dust of the desert itself, of American 
homes to bestow comforts and prosperity 
upon tens of millions of enlightened and 
sovereign people yet to be. The former 
is a proposition for repairs; the latter 
is creative construction. Inasmuch, then, 
as the Ogden congress represented more 
uniquely than ever before. in the world, 
wealth created by labor; effort and self- 
denial transmuted into distributed 
prosperity, and all this to be indefinitely 
extended upon the basis of demonstra- 
tions of individual pioneer experience— 
from the point of view of humanity, the 
assembly lifted itself above ‘the plane of 
imperial affairs. Both are governmental 
undertakings it is true, but one is doing 
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generous things for a dependent people ; 
the other is opening the way for inde- 
pendent people to do such things for 
themselves. There was strength in the 
Americanism of it. 

The breadth of it: perhaps no char- 
acteristic of the congress was so obvious 
to all as the breadth of it. The insti- 
tution arose to assist the arid region to 
develop itself by irrigation—the one 
possible agency. It was speedily evident 
that the government as the chief owner 
of arid land must be interested and the 
chief impediment to success in this line 
was the ignorance of the humid states 
of the character of the western problem, 
and apprehension lest the possible vol- 
ume of irrigated products might depress 
prices for the output of their fields. The 
motive then at the early congresses was 
promotion of co-operation in the west 
and education at the east. But during 
the last few years it has been becoming 
more and more clear through experience 
that irrigation as an agricultural art is 
practicable and valuable even in regions 
which have depended for profitable crops 
upon summer rains and that actual re- 
turns have been rendered larger and 
surer. Beyond this, however, and even 
farther beyond all expectation of it, 
there arose at the Ogden congress recog- 
nition of the indisputable fact that the 
vast problem of river floods in the humid 
region is soluble by the same engineering 
methods and forestry policies which are 
employed for storage of water in the 
arid region. 

A most profound impression was pro- 
duced by an eloquent appeal from a 
United States Senator from Kansas, 
that the Mississippi and its tributaries 
be restrained from destructive floods and 
trained to useful service by holding back 
surplus waters throughout the thousands 
of miles of their courses. It was a 
grand conception—the great Father of 
Waters and his branches laboring from 
their sources to their outlets, as they 
cannot do in their natural flow, for the 
prosperity of people along their courses; 
promoting industries by transmission of 
power and by regulation of depth for 
navigation and flood-prevention and dis- 
tributing stored surpluses wherever 
needed for municipal and agricultural 
purposes. In this way, from remote 
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sources to its mouth, the Mississippi can 
be controlled and utilized. The same 
principles and methods apply, of course, 
to all lesser streams and running water 
becomes everywhere the patient servant, 
and never the cruel master, of mankind. 
Thus the National Irrigation Congress 
enlarges its constituency and becomes 
true to its name. The recognition of 
this fact was wide in the assembly. The 
utmost cordiality prevailed. Represent- 
ative delegates were present from 
states far east and south. Representa- 
tives of not less than a hundred influen- 
tial eastern journals attended. There 
seemed to be a clear capture of eastern 
sentiment for the western idea, while 
accredited representatives from the re- 
publics of France and Mexico bore 
testimony to the interest of their govern- 
ments in the declarations of the voice 
crying in the American wilderness. 
There was wonderful breadth in it. 

The statesmanship of it: one cabinet 
officer, six United States senators, a score 
of congressmen, five governors of states 
and a host of lesser state officials in 
regular attendance, should assure the 
reader that the congress was rich in 
statesmanship. Aside from this official 
endowment there was embodiment beyond 
count of the broad western view, the glor- 
ious western optimism and the fervid 
western oratory. The flight of pregnant 
words with the piercing quality of pictur- 
esque utterance was swift and straight as 
traditional western shooting. One ob- 
server, experienced in listening at Wash- 
ington, said he had never heard, even in 
the national home of oratory, six 
speeches in an hour and a half to be 
compared with those of one afternoon 
at Ogden. But oratory is only one of 
the edged tools of statesmanship. 

Nothing was more definitely mani- 
fested at the congress than the universal 
support of the national irrigation law 
by which the proceeds of sales of lands 
in the arid states are to be expended in 
water storage for arid land reclamation 
in these states. At the same time it was 
only with reference to the manner of 
operating under that law that marked 
differences of opinion and heated dis- 
sension appeared in the several delega- 
tions and in the congress itself. Stated 
in a few words, all the trouble arose from 
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divergent views about land laws and 
water policies. There were radicals and 
conservatives in both categories and both 
sustained some measure of success and 
some degree of defeat. Radicalism in 
land laws called for the repeal of the 
commutation clause of the homestead 
law, the timber and stone law and the 
desert land law. Radicalism did not 
wish to wait for the arid region to re- 
claim itself, but proposed to do without 
the income which land sales would 
provide, and draw funds for wide recla- 
mation by direct appropriation of some 
sort, claiming that, owing to frauds and 
speculative entries, there would be no 
valuable public domain to reclaim when 
the money accrued for its reclamation. 
Conservatism claimed that the present 
law was secured by a tacit understanding 
with eastern representatives that direct 
appropriation would not be asked to pro- 
mote the reclamation enterprises, at least 
not for the present; that the law pro- 
viding for self-redemption of the lands 
should certainly be allowed actual trial; 
that to stop the sale of land under exist- 
ing land laws would arrest development 
in several states and territories; that 
with income from sales of lands stopped, 
there would be very little money avail- 
able for reclamation under the national 
irrigation law and undue advantage would 
accrue to those having already secured 
title to lands or scrip, through which 
lands could still be taken in large areas. 
The conservatives won in the congress 
by passing a resolution commending, not 
the repeal of the laws, but such re- 
vision of them as would prevent existing 
abuses. 

In the matter of water laws there 
appeared in the congress a restless and 
persistent radicalism in support of a 
nationalistic idea of administering water 
by national regulations in the several 
states. Thus the radicals in the con- 
gress disclosed a glaring inconsistency, 
for with one breath they denounced the 
evils in the government administration 
of land and with the next insisted that 
this arraigned malefactor should be made 
administrator of water. But this claim 
was vigorously opposed by a conserva- 
tive belief that in such a matter the 
state laws must prevail as provided in 
the national irrigation law itself. In 
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this issue the conservatives won again by 
defeating resolutions looking toward 
the nationalistic method. Apparently 
the national irrigation law which was 
itself considered, a year or two ago, 
quite a radical affair, is now becoming 
insufficiently radical for some of its pro- 
moters and a strong conservative element 
is necessary to allow it to demonstrate 
its value by the reclamation works now 
in process of construction under it. The 
decision of the congress was that we are 
going fast enough for the present and 
should live and learn. It was a vic- 
tory for statesmanship. 

Nothing was clearer in the congress 
than the active support and co-operation 
of the national government in the ener- 
getic development of the west. The 
ringing declarations of the supreme mo- 
ment to the whole nation of the prin- 
ciples of irrigation and forestry by the 
President of the United States; the 
presence of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and a score or more of his chiefs of 
bureaus and assistants and the detailed 
accounts of their various investigations 
and administrations; the separate con- 
vention in Ogden of a hundred engineers 
of the new Reclamation Service of the 
Geological Survey, in which they worked 
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together for days in development of 
methods and plans of work—all these 
show that the national government is 
zealously promoting expansion at home. 
The evidence satisfied the congress of 
the statesmanship which is at its 
service. 

The demonstrations of it: impressive 
as were the proceedings of the congress 
and masterly as was its thinking and its 
speaking in behalf of the blessings and 
benefits of irrigation, there was a feature 
which appealed even more strongly to 
some minds and that was the formal 
exhibition of irrigated products from 
various parts of the Pacific slope. 
Premiums worth several thousand dol- 
lars were discriminatingly awarded and 
people stood by the hour studying the 
works of water upon arid land. The 
products were beyond expectation in all 
that constitutes excellence and value and 
were, on the whole, a surprise even to 
those who know most about the irri- 
gated products of single districts or 
states. The commonwealths of the arid 
region should see to it that such admir- 
able products are fittingly displayed at 
all worthy expositions in the world. 
They constitute the ultimate demonstra- 
tion of it all. 
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The First Storm 


By WINFIELD HoGABoom 


They met on the shore, where they’d met 


before, 
While Cupid lingered nigh; 
But now, someway, when they met today, 


Cupid had passed them by. 


*Twas a foolish thing, but it seemed to bring, 
A storm from over seas, 

And strange to relate, it didn’t abate, 
Indeed, *twas a fearful breeze. 





Now, before the squall, with her parasol, 
She had written on the sand 
That one little word, which her heart had 


heard, 
And didn’t quite understand. 


And the while, as he gazed far out to sea, 
And left her to sigh and pout, 

With her parasol she undid it all, 
By scratching that little word out. 


But the very next day the storm went away, 
And the sun shone bright and clear; 


That word in the sand? 


stand, 


If you don’t under- 


No need of my telling you here. 








Protecting California Fish and Game 


By Epvear D. PErxorto. 


ATURE has been most generous 
to California in bestowing balmy 
climate, wealth of fruits and 

flowers, majestic trees, verdant woods 
and forests, broad valleys, abundant 
streams, delightful foothills, lofty moun- 
tains and over one thousand miles of sea 
coast. Likewise has nature’s bounty been 
unstinted in the bestowal of game and 
fish to enliven and enjoy California’s 
picturesque and varying scenery and its 
waterways. 

No matter how abundant the provi- 
sion of nature may be, the history of civi- 
lization is that unless man is restricted 
by restraining laws, nature will soon be 
outdone by the innate destructiveness 
of the human race in the onward march 
of so-called civilization, and before long 
the lands and waterways will become 
barren of animal life and the hills and 
valleys denuded of their forests. 

After a careful perusal of the laws of 
other states, it may be stated that Cali- 
fornia has placed her fish and game un- 
der laws as fully protective as those of 
any other commonwealth. 

The objects of game laws are two: 
Protection of native game and fish, and 
the propagation of new and useful game 
and fish for food and other purposes and 
of such variety as will thrive in the nat- 
ural surroundings. 

Prior to the codes passed in 1872, pro- 
vision was made in California for laws 
looking to the protection of fish and 
game. The codes incorporated these laws, 
which have been very much amplified in 
recent years. Matters pertaining to the 
fish and game of California are under the 
supervision and control of what is of- 
ficially termed the State Board of Fish 
Commissioners, three in number, ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state, 
with the consent of the senate, and hold 
office during the governor’s pleasure. 
The position is honorary, carrying no 
compensation. California has been most 
fortunate thus far in having had se- 
lected and appointed gentlemen who 
have served honestly and well in this ca- 
pacity. The selections have generally 


been from wellknown sportsmen who de- 
vote their time and attention to this 
public duty in line with their love of 
and devotion to their favorite pastime, 
and with a view of making it lasting, 
fruitful and permanent to other lovers 
of outdoor recreation. At the same time 
they have tempered their recommenda- 
tions and procedure with due regard to 
the rights of the people at large and the 
people’s right of property in game and 
fish and their needs for the preservation 
and propagation of game, with due heed 
to the question of food supply. 

The present commissioners (1903) 
are H. W. Keller of Santa Monica, Presi- 
dent of the commission; W. W. Van Ars- 
dale, San Francisco, and W. E. Gerber, 
Sacramento. John P. Babcock for more 
than eleven years served the board as 
chief deputy, but recently resigned to 
accept a position of similar character, 
but of greater scope and greater emolu- 
ment, under the government of British 
Columbia. Since then the chief deputy 
has been and is now Charles A. Vogel- 
sang, who had previously been connected 
as a deputy with the commission, and 
who has, in his present position, already 
made an enviable reputation by his care 
and attention to all the duties of his 
position. 

The powers and duties of the State 
Board of Fish Commissioners are briefly : 
to see that the laws for the preservation 
of fish and game are strictly enforced, 
and for that purpose they may employ 
such assistants as they may deem neces- 
sary, which assistants shall have the 
powers and authority of sheriffs to make 
arrests for violation of the fish and game 
laws; to establish fish hatcheries for 
stocking the waters of the state with for- 
eign and native fish; to purchase and 
import spawn and ova of fish suitable for 
food, and to stock with such spawn the 
waters of the state; to employ persons 
skilled in fish breeding to assist them in 
their duties and to plan, direct and com- 
pel the construction and repair of fish 
ladders and ways; open dams and ob- 
structions ; to provide for the distribution 
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and protection of game birds imported 
into this state for the purpose of 
propagation ; and to make a biennial re- 
port to the governor of their transactions 
and disbursements. 

The commission’s work was at first 
largely taken up with the protection and 
propagation of fish, and some of the most 
amazing results have been accomplished 
through their labors. Foremost among 
the protected fish of California is the 
salmon. By the legislation and restric- 
tion in regard to this fish, its supply 
has not only been preserved, but very 
much increased, and the wholesale price 
in the market has been kept as low as 
from five to eight cents, the supply be- 
ing abundant both for the market and 
for the many canneries maintained in 
California. 

Striped bass is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the accomplishment of the com- 
mission. This fish, like shad, was 
entirely unknown in the waters of Cali- 
fornia. About eighteen years ago, four 
hundred striped bass (fingerlings), 
brought from the east, were planted 
near Benicia in the Straits of Carquinez, 
and today, from a commercial stand- 
point, striped bass stands next to salmon 
as a food fish of this state. Last spring 
striped bass was the cheapest fish sold 
on the Sacramento river, bringing from 
one to one and a half cents per pound, 
while salmon was sold for from five to 
six cents. 

The legislature of 1901 made June a 
closed season for striped bass and re- 
duced the weight limit to one pound. 
This act was not found to be effective by 
the commission, and on its recommenda- 
tion the legislature of 1903 restored the 
former law of no closed season for 
striped bass and restored the weight 
limit to not less than three pounds. 

The propagation of shad has met with 
similar success, and it is a fact that the 
shad which have been propagated in the 
waters of California have attained a con- 
siderably larger growth than the shad 
in the eastern waters. 

As an antithesis to striped bass and as 
an example of destruction by lack of 
prohibitive laws, the decreasing of the 
supply of sturgeon may be cited. Stur- 
geon, from being so abundant in the 
waters about California as to have little 
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or no market value, by reason of unre- 
stricted capture and destruction, became 
one of the highest priced fish, so high 
as to be prohibited to the masses. As 
the flesh of sturgeon and the roe for 
caviar are important food products, the 
legislature of 1901, under the recommen- 
dation of the Fish Commission, passed a 
law prohibiting at all times, for an in- 
definite period, the taking of sturgeon. 
When this fish will have again come into 
abundance no doubt the restriction will 
be modified. 

In no part of the world may be found 
finer shrimps or crabs than those found in 
the waters of California. Gourmets from 
all over the world acquiesce in this. The 
abundance seemed unlimited and the 
price was so trifling that shrimp and 
crab were given away as a trimming in 
many of the restaurants. But the in- 
roads of the Chinese and the destructive 
market hunter soon had their effect upon 
what seemed to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, and legislation became necessary. 
Shrimps have now a closed season from 
May 1st to August 1st, and crabs from 
September 1st to October 1st, and at no 
time can a crab measuring less than six 
inches across the back, be taken. 

These are some of the important ex- 
amples of the work of the California laws 
with reference to fish. Without going 
into further details other than herein- 
after giving a summary of the laws with 
reference to fish and game, brief consid- 
eration may be given to California legis- 
lation with reference to forest and field 
game. 

The commission has recommended and 
the legislature has passed laws in accord- 
ance with their recommendations that are 
as stringent and as effective as the most 
advanced legislation upon the subject. 

The laws of California are such today 
that all game is protected and much of 
the game that is protected is prohibited 
from sale on the market. In examining 
this subject, the only criticism I have 
found against the game laws of Cali- 
fornia comes from Dr. T. S. Palmer, Di- 
vision of Biology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In an article by 
Dr. Palmer—an authority on the sub- 
ject—entitled “Protection of Game,” in 
the New York State Labor Review of 
Legislation, he writes: 
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“The amendment to the Constitution 
of California permitting the state to be 
divided into fish and game districts (Stat- 
utes 1901, p. 948), which passed the 
legislature in 1901, was finally adopted 
at the election, November, 1902. This is 
a distinct step backward, since it places 
no limit on the number of districts and 
opens the door for all the evils of local 
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habits and different breeding seasons 
of the same animal life inhabiting its 
respective districts, legislation permit- 
ting districting of the state is perhaps 
not a step so far backward for California. 
Results will show. 

The protecting state laws are suc- 
cinctly shown by the following table, 
published by the state commissioners: 


OPEN AND CLOSE SEASONS IN CALIFORNIA, 1903-1904, 


WHITE--Open Season. 


3% BAG LIMIT 


Quail, Grouse, Snipe, Curlew, Ibis, Plover, - 25 in one day. 
50 in one day. 
20 in one day. 

3 in one season. 


Doves, Ducks, - - - - 
Rails, - - - - Bi iet aus: We 
Deer (male), 


DEER, 


DOVES, 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL, GROUSE, SAGE HEN, 


VALLEY QUAIL, DUCKS, IBIS, CURLEW, 
PLOVER, RAIL, 


TREE SQUIRRELS, 
TROUT, 
STEELHEAD TROUT, 


SALMON (Above tide-water close season extends to Nov. 15), 


LOBSTER or CRAWFISH ‘Not less than 9% in. long), 


BLACK BASS, 
SHRIMP, 


CRAB (No Crab taken less than 6in across the back) 


N. B.--In some counties the OPEN seasons are. 
shorter. 
Write to County Clerk or District Attorney. 


legislation. Laws in adjoining districts 
are apt to conflict and become very diffi- 
cult to enforce, at least such has been 
the experience in states where similar 
provisions prevail. The only other states 
which still permit local or county game 
laws are Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
to a limited extent Michigan, New York 
and Oregon.” 


Mr. Palmer’s argument has much 
force and carries weight. However, 


when we consider the diverse conditions 
in California, climatic and physical, per- 
haps greater than any other state, the 
semi-tropical climate of the valleys, the 
mountains temperate and in some por- 
tions in the perpetual snow limits, the 
state’s vast area, and therefore the varied 


BLACK--Close Season. 


February 

September. 
November. 
December. 





Fine for violation Game Laws, $25 to $500, asd imprisonment. 
Fine for violation Fish Laws, $20 to $500, and imprisonment. 
Smallest fine for using explosives to take any fish, $250, and imprisonment. 


Under the laws of California it is at 
all times unlawful to buy, sell, offer for 
sale, barter or trade, at any time, any 
quail, pheasant, grouse, sage hen, ibis, 
plover, or any deer meat or deer skins; 
also to have in possession doe or fawn 
skins; to take or kill at any time does, 
fawns, elk or antelope; to take or kill 
pheasants or bob-white quail; to run deer 
with dogs during the closed season; to 
shoot half hour before sunrise or half 
hour after sunset; to trap game of any 
kind without written permission from 
the Board of Fish Commissioners; to 
take or destroy nests or eggs of game 
birds; to ship game in concealed pack- 
ages or without the name and address of 
the shipper being distinctly marked 
thereon; to buy or sell trout less than 
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one-half pound in weight; to take at any 
time sturgeon or female crabs; to take 
abalones less than fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference; to take trout or black bass 
except with hook and line; to take sal- 
mon, shad or striped bass with a net less 
than seven and a half inch mesh; to fish 
with boat and net withouta license; to fish 
for salmon with nets Saturday and Sun- 
day; to at any time use a set net; to take 
fish at any time or in any manner within 
fifty feet of a fish way; to take, buy or 
sell striped bass less than three pounds 
in weight; to at any time shoot meadow 
larks or to shoot on enclosed land with- 
out permission of the owner. 

Many of these laws have been contested 
before the courts, and a brief review of 
some of, the decisions of California’s 
highest tribunal may be of interest here. 

A most strenuous attack has been made 
upon the law of section 626 K of the 
Penal Code, which reads: 

Every person who buys, sells, offers, or 
exposes for sale, barter or trade, any quail, 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, sage hen, ibis 
or plover, or any deer meat, whether taken 
or killed in the State of California, or 
shipped into the State from any other State, 
territory, or foreign country, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. (In effect March 28th, 1901.) 

This section is the most advanced form 
of legislation and at the same time one 
of the most effective of the protective 
laws, and it is welcome, indeed, that the 
highest court of California has sustained 
the constitutionality of this legislation. 
The law was upheld by the inferior 
courts and finally was passed upon by 
the State Supreme Court in the case of 
ex parte Kenneke, decided June 11, 
1902, and reported in 136 Cal., page 527. 
In this case it was contended that the 
section is violative of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and of section Eleven of Article 1, Con- 
stitution of California, in that it is not 
uniform in its operation ; that it deprives 
persons of the equal protection of the 
laws, and interferes with the inalienable 
rights of acquiring, holding and protect- 
ing property. The Supreme Court dis- 
posed of this contention adversely to the 
petitioner, Justice McFarland writing 
the opinion of the court. In part the 
reasoning of the court was as follows: 

The law in question does not destroy a 
right of property. This point was correctly 
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disposed of by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
in American Express Co. vs. State (133 IIl., 
649). In that case the court dealing with 
a statute similar to the one herein involved, 
and with this question of the right of prop- 
erty says: “The fallacy of the position con- 
sists in the supposition that the person who 
may kill quail has an absolute property in 
the dead animals. In the Magner case, 
supra, it was held, as has been seen, that 
no one has a property in animals and fowls 
denominated game,—the ownership was in 
the people of the State. This being so, it 
necessarily followed that the legislature had 
the right to permit persons to kill or take 
game upon such terms and conditions as its 
wisdom might dictate and that the person 
killing game might have such property in- 
terest. in it and such only, as the legislature 
might confer. The legislature has never con- 
ferred an absolute property in quail upon 
the person who might kill the same. The 
killing of quail during the months of October 
and November was permitted, not for sale— 
not to go upon the market as an article of 
commerce—but for the mere use of the person 
who killed the birds. The person killing 
quail under this statute has but a qualified 
property in the birds after they are killed. 
He may consume them. If a _ trespasser 
should take them from him he might main- 
tain an appropriate action to regain the 
possession, but the law which authorized him 
to kill the quail has withheld the right 
to sell, or the right to ship for the purpose 
of sale, and when such person undertakes 
to ship for sale, he has undertaken to assert 
a right not conferred by law. The act, 
therefore, does not destroy a right of prop- 
erty because no such right exists.” There 
is no arbitrary discrimination in the law 
which would make it obnoxious to the Four- 
teenth Amendment or to any provision to 
our State Constitution; there is no discrim- 
ination in it whatever. Under the law, all 
persons have the same right to kill quail 
within certain limitations; and it provides 
that “every person who buys, sells, ete., any 
quail shall be guilty and does not give to 
any person the right to so buy or sell.” (See 
also Greer vs. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 519.) 


There was a strong dissenting opinion 
written in this case by Justice Van Dyke, 
concurred in by one other justice, but the 
prevailing opinion of Justice McFarland 
was concurred in by three of the justices 
and the chief justice. , 

The Supreme Court of California has, 
in the case of ex parte Maier (103 Cal., 
p. 476), upheld the provisions of section 
626, Penal Code, with reference to the 
prohibition of selling the meat of the 
prohibited game, although the same was 
killed in another state and imported into 
this state. Justice Van Fleet wrote 
a most exhaustive opinion upon the 
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subject, reviewing the decisions of many 
forign jurisdictions, and in part said: 


The wild game within the State belongs 
to the people in their sovereign collective 
capacity; it is not the subject of private 
ownership except in so far as the people may 
elect to make it so, and they may, if they 
see fit, absolutely prohibit the taking of it 
or any traffic or commerce in it, if deemed 
necessary for its protection or preservation 
for the public good. To this extent it is 
conceded that the State may go, but it is 
contended that to go further and prohibit 
the sale of game lawfully killed elsewhere 
and brought here as private property is in 
effect to destroy private property and that 
this is going beyond the proper exertion of 
the police power. While it is true that the 
power to regulate is not the power to destroy 
in its absolute sense, it is nevertheless true 
that the right to regulate frequently and 
as a necessary consequence carries with it 
the right to so control and limit the use 
or enjoyment of private property as_ to 
amount to its destruction. 

In the case of Phelps vs. Racey (60 N. Y., 
10; 19 Am. Rep., 140), the same objection 
was raised, and it is there said: “The ob- 
jection of a want of power in the legislature 
to pass the act is not tenable. It is not 
in conflict with the State Constitution within 
the case of Wynehamer vs. People (13 N. Y., 
378). That case involved the validity of the 
prohibitory liquor law, and determined that 
such law, so far as it applied to, and sub- 
stantially destroyed property in, liquors 
owned or possessed at the time the act took 
effect, was in violation of the provision of 
the State Constitution, which declares that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law; 
but impliedly, if not necessarily, it affirmed 
the power if the law had only applied to 
liquors subsequently manufactured and ac- 
quired. Here the property was acquired sub- 
sequent to the passage of the act and with 
the presumed knowledge of its provisions 
and conditions. The legislature may pass 
many laws the effect of which may be to 
impair or even destroy the right of prop- 
erty. Private interest must yield to the 
public advantage. All legislative powers, not 
restrained by express or implied provisions 


of the Constitution may be exercised. The 
protection and preservation of game has 


been secured by law in all civilized countries, 
and may be justified on many grounds, one 
of which is for purposes of food. The meas- 
ures best adapted to this end are for the 
legislature to determine, and courts cannot 
review its discretion. 

And these principles have been repeatedly 
upheld. In some instances their enforcement 
may be hardship, but we see no such result 
here. The statute does not prevent a party 
from importing all the venison he wants for 
his own use or consumption if he desires to 
do so. It simply says that for the better 
protection of the rights of the people in these 
wild animals, and as a means of preventing 


their destruction, the meat shall not be a 
lawful article of sale. There can be no serious 
injury to anyone under such a regulation. 
If any person imports the meat of the deer 
into the State, he does it with his eyes 
open and a knowledge of the purposes for 
which the law permits it, just as the peti- 
tioner did here. Under such circumstances 
he cannot complain if he is prevented from 
making a use of the article which the legis- 
lature has declared to be detrimental to the 
well-being of the State. 

It was further contended that this section 
violated the Constitutional provision of non- 
interference with the inter-state commerce. 
The court in this regard said: “Tested 
by these principles we cannot see wherein 
the statute, applying its provisions to the 
case made in the complaint, is open to the 
objection that it attempts to, or does regulate 
inter-state commerce. Petitioner imported the 
meat into the State, broke the original pack- 
age, and put the commodity upon the market. 
It thereupon became property strictly subject 
to the State regulation and control, and falls 
within the denunciation of the statute. 
Whether petitioner could have sold the meat 
as an entire carcass is a question which 
does not confront us, and which it is not, 
therefore, necessary to determine.” 


In the case of ex parte Knapp (127 
Cal., 101), the Supreme Court of the 
state decided that a county ordinance 
forbidding the shipment or transporta- 
tion of game from the county in which 
it has been lawfully killed is an unrea- 
sonable and oppressive restriction of 
trade, violative of the rights of private 
property, and further, that an ordinance 
intended to discriminate in favor of 
sportsmen and against all other persons 
in respect to the disposition of game law- 
fully killed is not a proper exercise of 
police power. This decision, must be 
noted, was with reference to a county or- 
dinance and not as to a general state 
law. 

In addition to the work of protection 
here outlined, the commission maintains 
and operates, under the laws of Cali- 
fornia, numerous fish hatcheries, the 
principal being at Sisson. What has been 
accomplished by these hatcheries is best 
shown by a brief quotation from the last 
report of the commission, as follows: 


Our State already ranks high in the matter 
of fish propagation. We desire to maintain 
that standing. Our work furnishes a cheap 
food supply to thousands. The poor people 
of our State are more largely benefited than 
any other class. In San Francisco our mar- 
kets are selling food fish every day in the 
year, at retail, twenty-five per cent. cheaper 
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than they are selling in the New York 
markets at wholesale. 

In the face of increased demand, our sal- 
mon supply is steadily increasing, since 
artificial propagation began. At the begin- 
ning of the present “close season,” September 
10th, there was the largest run of salmon 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 
known in ten years. 

This Commission planted four hundred 
striped bass (fingerlings) near Benicia, in 
the straits of Carquinez, some eighteen years 
ago. We are now marketing, of this delicious 
food fish, about two million pounds per an- 
num in San Francisco. We have brought 
about the same conditions in the planting 
of shad. We are planting millions of trout 
fry annually, which afford not only food, but 
also healthful sport for thousands of our 
people. We are devoting more attention to 
the propagation of Eastern Brook trout 
(fontinalis), a most desirable food and game 
fish, one that will flourish in the smaller 
streams, especially in the meadows of our 
high plateaus, where no other trout will 
remain. We are maintaining and increasing 
the supply of rainbow trout in the head- 
waters of the Sacramento and in the McCloud 
and Truckee rivers, three of the famous 
trout streams of the world, that bring to 
their attractive banks anglers from all parts 
of the Union. 
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The planting of black bass has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, because of 
lack of funds. This valuable fish should be 
more widely distributed through the barren 
lakes and reservoirs of the State at the 
lower elevations, where trout will not flour- 
ish, so that a desirable and convenient food 
supply would be placed within the reach of 
many more of our people. 


Thus it will be perceived that in Cali- 
fornia the legislature and judicial de- 
cision have carefully cared for the game 
and fish of the state. The forests should 
likewise belong to all the people and all 
the people should be interested in legis- 
lation pertaining to the preservation of 
forests, and especially of the majestic 
trees of California. Upon the woods 
much depends for the beauty, the health, 
and the climatic conditions of the coun- 
try. May the energy and unstinted at- 
tention of legislature and courts be given 
to the forestry of the state ere it is too 
late; for the game and fish may be re- 
newed and supplied again after destruc- 
tion within a few years, but it takes cen- 
turies to restore trees. 


at 


Are You Thinkin’ Still o’ Me? 


By E. V. Barton 


Way off there in the sunset 
Where the glory is on the sea, 
And “the gate” is a shimmer o’ bright- 


ness, 


Are you thinkin’ still 0’ me? 


Where the hills are all gold an’ shinin’ 
An’ the sun’s what it ought to be, 

Where the breeze is keen from the ocean, 
Are you thinkin’ still «’ me? 


Then keep on thinkin,’ Honey. 
I'll be back if you’ll just wait, 
Back from the land o’ the livin’ 
Across from the Golden Gate. 
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Drawing by &§ J: 


Here starts the trail— 
This redwood tree—- 
Walk down the cool 
Dim depths with me; 
No need of guide, 
We much prefer 
A butterfly 
For courier! 
And if the path 
Should prove obscure 
We have the brook 
For troubadour 
To lead and lure 
With singing sweet 
Back to the trail 
Our straying feet. 
Is that the wind 
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Among the trees, 
Or sounding of 
Pacific seas? 
Again, again, 
Ah, ’tis the sea, 
And troubadour, 
It calls to thee! 
Down, down we stray, 
The woods grow dense, 
The air is rife 
With frankincense, 
The odor sweet 
Of fir and pine, 
For weary hearts 
The anodyne! 
Here’s eglantine, 
And through the grass 














































































































I think I saw 
An elfin pass— 
A shadow? No, 
I saw her wings— 
Hark! Is it she 
Who softly sings 
Far up the hill 
Where purple haze 
Hints at the home 
Of sprites and fays? 
An upland slope, 
Then down again 
Where lilies light 
A dusky glen; 
Now straightway out 
Into the sun, 
Then into shade 
Where, one by one, 
Day-dreams entwine 
A filmy veil 





That dims the wood 
And blurs the trail— 


* * * 


Far up the hill 
Is that a star 

That beckons us 
Afar, afar? 

Come! Back along 
The trail where now 
The moon peers through 

Still branch and bough; 
Up, up we climb 

Unto the crest 
That cradles home 

And sleep and rest; 
Draw, troubadour, 

Dreams from the sky, 
Trail Beautiful 

Good night, good bye! 









































The Commercial Awakening of Russia 


By Arif Savay. 


HE present commercial awakening 

of Russia is fairly under way. 

The movement inaugurated by 
Peter the Great two hundred years ago, 
is being minutely executed by his suc- 
cessors. The dreams of the Past are the 
realities of the Present. Not only the 
ports of the Atlantic but of the Pacific 
ocean are open to receive the commerce 
of nations, and the two are linked to- 
gether by the greatest railway system 
on earth. 

That the commercial movement of the 
great empire of the North was not begun 
sooner, is no fault of the government. 
Russia was simply not ready for it. In 
analyzing this question, traditional pol- 
icy of the country must also be taken 
into consideration. This policy is strict 
conservatism. It was followed by all the 
rulers of the land in its minutest detail. 
It is—“Never to build the roof before 
the house is ready.” Russians never 
hurry. They place reliance in thorough- 
ness rather than in speed. They never 
do more than one thing at a time. This 
is the unwritten law by which all the 
sovereigns of the country are guided. 

The internal conditions were not prop- 
erly adjusted: the finances were low. 
Railways had to be built; armies 
strengthened to protect its vast frontier, 
the subjects emancipated from slavery 
as well as from barbarism; educational 
system had to be established, ships had to 
be built, and a thousand other great and 
small things brought out of chaos. The 
most important of them all was the Rus- 
sification, or, as it may be called, uni- 
fication of the country, which had to be 
established. All this within thirty years. 

Before that time the empire was al- 
most constantly at war with its neigh- 
bors. Its energy was consumed in con- 
quest and subjugation. New dominions 
have been added, new people have been 
annexed—the people hostile to the coun- 
try. With Finns in the north, Germans 
in the west (Baltic provinces), and 
Poles in the southwest, the Caucasians 
and the Tartars in the extreme south 
and Kalmyks in the east—Russia was 


not safe. These people were in a con- 
tinual revolt against the sovereignty of 
the crown. They were dangerous to the 
peace and harmony of the empire. Their 
religions were different, their language 
strange and their institution discordant. 
They had to be pacified, often recon- 
quered, and finally amalgamated with 
the Russians. Thus the internal affairs 
claimed first attention of the govern- 
ment. As soon as these were settled, 
Russia wafted upon the seas of progress 
and commercial activity. The condi- 
tions are now favorable; the people are 
ready and the country welcomes foreign 
and domestic trade. 

Slowly but surely the improvements 
were inaugurated, the commercial am- 
bition awakened amongst the people, the 
necessary concessions granted by the 
government, the encouragement given, 
the reforms enacted, the empire pro- 
tected and the flags of all nations in- 
vited to join in one close fraternal em- 
brace of mutual interest ; and the whole 
fabric was woven into a system which 
now defies competition, both in uniform- 
ity and detail. 

How was this done? 

First of all by the unification of the 
people through the establishment of the 
law, by virtue of which the Russian lan- 
guage was made obligatory in all the 
schools and colleges of the empire, 
whether in the annexed provinces or not. 
Second, through the uniform system of 
education under the direct supervision 
of the government. This system is di- 
vided into civil and military. It con- 
sists of the so-called gymnasiums and 
“Realnoe Utschilistsche’”—the institutes, 
academies and universities. The former 
being preparatory to the latter. The 
military education is through the so- 
called “Corpus” and the higher military 
schools and academies, with inexorable 
rules and regulations, to prepare the 
youths to officer the immense army of 
the empire. Civil service laws were en- 
acted by virtue of which even telegraph 
and postal clerks or conductors on the 
railroad cars, had to be familiar with 
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several foreign languages,—the railroad 
and the telegraph lines being owned by 
the government. Laws in regard to the 
interior commerce were enacted to protect 
investors and to regulate the business 
relations in trade, and foreign capital 
was invited to explore the marvelous 
wealth of the country. Lastly more 
homogeneous rules were enacted for the 
government of provinces and the treas- 
ury was replenished, as the result of the 
adjusted law of taxation. 

Russia was never in anything that 
may be considered commercial shape. 
She was at all times war-like and 
agricultural,—rich in natural resources. 
The people had always plenty, but 
there was no market, no commercial 
systems, no buyers, no exporters to speak 
of, no manufactures, no modern enter- 
prises of any kind. On the farms the 
people had used the same farming im- 
plements that were handled by Moses 
and his predecessors. Precisely similar 
methods were adopted in commerce. For 
young people there were no opportunities 
save the army, the civil service and the pro- 
fession. Now everything is changing. 
The progress is apparent everywhere. 

Upon the commercial future of Russia 
depends the welfare of Europe. The day 
is fast coming when Russia will become 
the center of commercial activity of both 
Europe and Asia. Under its leadership 
the nations of Europe will combine for 
their mutual interest and _ protection, 
and form, what so many people dream of 
already, the United States of Europe. 

Only a year ago there was a great em- 
pire in the east, called Siberia, cov- 
ered with ice and snow, but wonderfully 
rich in minerals, in agriculture, in cat- 
tle, in priceless skins of wild animals 
hidden in its endless forests. Its re- 
sources were unexplored, its wealth lay 
idle, its products wasting. With prai- 
ries of limitless sand to the west, with 
an ocean to the east—with the eternal 
snow to the frozen north and the Chi- 
nese wall to the south,—it was hopelessly 
separated from the world. Then came 
building and completion of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. It remedied all evils; 
it changed everything. It was the most 
momentous undertaking of modern Rus- 
sia. Its effects upon commerce cannot be 
over-estimated. It concerns not Russia 
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alone. It is as far-reaching as the world 
and as significant as time. 

Without a railway, Siberia was inac- 
cessible; it was wasting; it was dead. 
No drummer was found willing to tra- 
verse its snowy drifts, no man would care 
to settle upon its icy bosom, no capitalist 
would risk his fortune, no Napoleon 
would venture his future, no explorer, 
his life. Now it is different. Railway 
means civilization; progress invariably 
follows the steam-engine. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway will build cities, bring 
emigration to the vast plains of Siberia ; 
it will build stores and factories, explore 
the forests and the mines; it will bring 
foreign capital and foreign skill into 
the country; it will introduce modern 
inventions and discoveries; it will pro- 
mote international trade and bring Rus- 
sia into closer commercial relations with 
China, Japan and America. The wealth 
of the remotest parts of Siberia will 
have a market. Constant import and ex- 
port will be going on with the results 
that the harbors of Siberia will be filled 
with foreign vessels, the land with trad- 
ers and the country with prosperity. 

But it is not Russia, not Siberia alone, 
which will receive the benefits of the 
great railway. The world in general and 
the United States in particular will be- 
come its beneficiary. Why the United 
States in particular? For a great many 
reasons. Siberia needs just the kind of 
goods the United States has to offer; 
the United States can use just the kind 
of products Siberia has; this is one and 
the most important reason. One of the 
many other reasons is that Siberia 
needs American capital and Russia en- 
courages American investments in pref- 
erence to any other country. 

Indirectly, perhaps, but nevertheless, 
the Trans-Siberian Railway is of great- 
est importance to the Pacific coast of 
the United States. It will be one of the 
most potent factors in the development 
of our own resources and settling our 
western states. It will empty some of its 
travel into our railways, some of its prod- 
ucts into our harbors; it will carry the 
surplus of our industries, the fruits of 
our enterprises; but greater, grander, 
more significant than all, it will bind 
the world into one commercial brother- 
hood of man. , 
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STEPHEN WRIGHT AS SIMONIDES, JULIA HERNE AS ESTHER, ROSE ANTHON AS AMRAH AND WILFRED 
PAYNE AS BEN HUR IN “BEN HUR” AT THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO 


“Ben Hur” will be seen at the Grand 
Opera House in November. The production 
will be identical to the one seen in London 
and New York, and to stage it will neces- 
sitate the appearance of over three hundred 
and fifty people. The great chariot race, 
with all its appurtenances, will be shown. 
San Francisco is to be the only city in 
California to have the production. 





So successful was the performance of 
“Twelfth Night” in the Elizabethan manner in 
the new Greek Theater of the University of 
California on September 26th that arrange- 
ments have already been made with Mr. 
Ben Greet to produce Hamlet there on Shak- 
spere’s birthday, April 23d, 1904. The first 
folio version will be presented in _ its 
entirety. 





The November attractions at the California 
Theater, San Francisco, open with the Hav- 
erly Minstrels, headed by endman Billy Van, 
whom Ashton Stevens terms “the assassin 
of sorrow.” Then comes Herrmann to mystify 
with many new feats of legerdemain. The 
third November attraction will be the original 
Rose Melville in “Sis Hopkins.” This will 
be Miss Melville’s first visit to the coast. For 
many years she has been a favorite through- 
out the east. The California’s Thanksgiving 
attraction will be Arthur Alston’s comedy 
drama success, “At the Old Cross Roads.” 





The San Francisco Alcazar is making 
steady and gratifying progress along the 
line of artistic advancement. The achieve- 
ments of the past six months, notably the 
“Gioconda” production, have awakened much 
admirative comment. The advent of the 
new stock company promises to afford much 


enjoyment during the autumn and winter 
season. Among the new players engaged re- 
cently in New York, by E. D. Price, general 
manager of Belasco and Mayer’s playhouses, 
is Miss Adele Block, who has become installed 
as leading lady of the Alcazar stock company. 
Miss Block is an accomplished instrumen- 
talist, as well as an experienced actress, hav- 
ing graduated from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 


The last of the series of symphony concerts, 
with which San Francisco music lovers have 
been favored this season through 


SCHEEL’S the enterprise of the San Fran- 
SYMPHONY cisco Symphony Society, was 
CONCERTS _ given October 6th at the Grand 

Opera House. The coneert 
commenced with the Leonora overture, 
the third and greatest of the _ several 
overtures that Beethoven wrote for his 
Fidelio. The overture which is symphonic in 


character was given with befitting seriousness 
of style and fine general effect, the striking 
presto of the strings that precedes the final 
tutti being given with a rush that was 
thrilling. The second number on the program 
was the C-Major Symphony of Schubert. This 
great work is particularly striking by reason 
of its wealth of orchestral color, in which 
respect it is perhaps unequaled by any other 
symphony produced by Schubert’s great co- 
temporaries—a fact which could be somewhat 
judged in the present series of concerts, by 
comparison with the symphonies of Beeth- 
oven, Mozart, Haydn and Schumann, which 
preceded it. 

The work of the orchestra throughout was 
excellent, the andante movement being, 
perhaps, the most effective, with its constantly 
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recurring oboe theme, which after oft-repeated 
development, reappeared persistently in its 
original form. The second part of the con- 
cert opened with the Montezuma suite by 
the distinguished local composer, H. J. 
Stewart, a highly meritorious and most 
effective composition, which was enthusias- 
tically received by the audience. This suite 
forms part of the incidental music composed 
for Louis A. Robertson’s drama ‘“Monte- 
zuma,” recently produced by the Bohemian Club 
at the midsummer jinks in their redwood 
grove on the Russian river. The suite consists 
of four movements—first the prelude, “Dark- 
ness and Dawn,” a most effective piece of 
descriptive writing, but which to get its 
full value and importance should be heard 
with the powerful dramatic chorus that 
accompanies it, and which makes the com- 
plete number a wonderfully effective musical 
description of the transition from midnight 
darkness to the blazing glory of the risen 
sun. The second movement, intermezzo, closes 
with a glorious climax. The “Valse Lento,” 
or ballet music came next, and has a striking 
subject effectively worked out, and beautifully 
played. The suite closes with a stately pro- 
cessional march which has a strong principal 
theme, and a second theme of still greater 
power and originality, the whole heavily 
scored and of great strength and impressive- 


ness. The concert closed with the Liszt 
Rhapsody No. 2, which was 


characteristically conducted by 
Scheel with electrifying effect. 
The success of this series of con- 
certs from an artistic point of 
view was assured when it was 
arranged that Fritz Scheel would 
come from Philadelphia to direct 
them, and the results have more 
than justified the expectations. 
Scheel returned to us with a 
steadier pose, and an added dig- 
nity of manner, which have given 
additional authority and impres- 
siveness to his interpretations. 
His wonderful control of the 
players was always in evidence, 
and the results accomplished 
were well-nigh marvelous, consid- 
ering that the personnel of the 
orchestra had its limitations and 
that but few rehearsals were 
possible. If Scheel can accom- 
plish such results under the cir- 
cumstances, what must he be 
capable of doing with an orches- 
tra in which each man is an 
artist and rehearsals are unlim- 
ited in number. 

There is a movement on foot 
to bring out his own permanent 
orchestra from Philadelphia, and 
it is to be hoped, sincerely, that 
some plan may be devised that 
will bring about the desired re- 
sult. Although the attendance 
at these concerts was fully equal 
to and perhaps larger than in 
former years the season closed 
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with a considerable deficit, owing largely 
to the greatly increased rates of the 
orchestral union. This deficit I am informed 
has been paid by that cultured and broad- 


minded woman, who in addition to her 
munificence in many other directions, has 
done so much for art in California—Mrs. 


Phebe A. Hearst. All music lovers should 
join the Symphony Society, and it is to be 
hoped that they will do so in such large 
numbers that their annual dues will consti- 
tute a reserve fund that can be drawn on in 
the event of a deficit in the future. 

One of the attractions of a large city for 
people of culture and refinement is the 
opportunities for hearing symphony concerts, 
and it might be properly suggested to those 
who are promoting the interests of newly- 
awakened Greater San Francisco, that the 
art interests of the city are, in a business 
sense, as important as streets and sewers, 
and that it pays to make a large city as 
alluring as possible in all its art attractions 
—one of which is a series of symphony 
concerts by a first-class permanent orchestra, 
led by a master, such as Fritz Scheel. 

JAMES H. GRAHAM. 


California music lovers will be glad to have 
not only Adelina Patti during the coming 


season, but a series of concerts will be given 
by Nordica and others at the Alhambra. 
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With the Camera 


“Mother and Child,” by Adelaide Hanscom, 
and “Santa Barbara Mission,” by Oscar 
Maurer, reproductions of which are shown 
on these pages, probably attracted as much 
favorable attention at the recent San Fran- 
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cisco Photographic Salon, as any of the 
much talked of photo-secession work. Both 
of these photographers are Californians. 
Mr. Maurer is at present in Switzerland in 
search of material. 


Special railroad rates were granted by 
all the Pacific coast roads for the Convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of Califor- 
nia, held in San Francisco, October 29th, 30th, 
and 3lst. The program, both from an edu- 
cational and social standpoint, 
is well filled with interesting 
things. 


Photographers who may 
wish to submit views of the 
Pacific coast and California 
pictures to the selection com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exhibition at St. Louis 
next year, can secure instruc- 
tions as to all the details 
connected with the entering 
of the photographs, together 
with the necessary applica- 
tion blanks and shipping tags, 
by writing to E. B. Willis, 
Secretary California State 
Commission, Ferry building, 
San Francisco. This photo- 
graphic exhibit will be open 
to all amateur and _ profes- 
sional photographers, and as 
the pictures must pass both 
the selection and rating com- 
mittee, the standard set will 
undoubtedly be exceedingly 
high. Pictures must reach 
St. Louis not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1904. 


A cable despatch states 
that the Czar has ordered 
that every criminal sent to 
Sakhalin shall be photograph- 
ed at the time of arrest, upon 
his arrival on the island, and 
every three months afterward 
until he returns home. It 
seems that Czar Nicholas 
wants to know whether his 
orders against shaving half 
of the head and against the 
application of the knout are 
being carried out. 


The November number of 
Camera Craft, San Francis- 
co, is a special number with 
over fifty illustrations. Dr. 
Arnold Genthe, Chairman of 
the Jury of Selection of San 
Francisco’s Third  Photo- 
graphic Salon, contributes a 


Oscar Maurer, Photo. eareful criticism of the ex- 
hibition. Will Sparks writes 
about the Newspaper Artists’ Exhibition. 


This number also contains a complete report 
of the Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of the Pacific Northwest and re- 
produces many of the leading pictures. 





“MOTHER AND CHILD” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 
BY ADELAIDE HANSCOM 











Books and Writers 


What the Makers of Literature are Doing and Intend to Do 


Mary Austin, whose stories of the waste 
lands of California have given her place 
among the promising Western authors, is 
writing a novel. And this will be delightful 
news for those who are familiar with her 
work. In her sketches she has painted the 
desert with wonderful vividness, and her 
novel is to be of the desert. Miss Austin 
lives in Inyo county, California, on the edge 
of the desert, and has lived there most 
of her life. It was only a few years ago 
that she began to write, and it was 
because she suffered from insomnia that she 
began. She wrote to forget the loneliness 
about her, and she wrote of the desert because 
she knew little else to write about. Her 
first sketch was accepted by the Atlantic 
Monthly, to which she is now a regular 
contributor. In its California number, issued 
in July, “The Last Antelope,” by Mary 
Austin, was a feature. 


Herman Scheffauer’s book of verse,“‘Of Both 
Worlds” is getting the usual run of notices, 
good and bad, from various critics. There 
are many strong and musical lines in Schef- 
fauer’s poems and more of the world than 
this sunset land is bound to heed and hear 
him. He tosses this bunch of brambles to 
Rudyard Kipling: 
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“False to the poet’s purpose high, in vain 
Craves he admittance to their golden fane,— 
Juggler and jongleur, whose vulgarian muse 
Roars from her narrow heart her rank abuse! 
Who never Beauty knew and never Wit, 
Who beats the drums for Truth—while 
beating it. 
Renown shall with a sponge erase his name 
Where on her walls he chalked it—to their 
shame.” 





Arthur Morrison’s “The Red Triangle,” 
which is a continuance of “The Adventures of 
Martin Hewitt,” is a clever imitation of Sher- 
lock Holmes’ stories. It will be a distinct dis- 
appointment to those who have read Mr. 
Morrison’s first works, “A Child of the 
Jago,” and “Tales of Mean Streets.” They 
were literature, while “The Red Triangle” 
is merely a book. 





The merit of George Moore’s “Untilled 
Fields” lies not in its style, which is often 
execrable, nor in the plot, which seldom 
appears, but rather in the author’s ability 
to make the reader see and feel what he 
has seen and felt. There is a rugged, grim 
force about these tales of Irish peasant life. 
They are morbid, but extremely interesting. 


It would seem that Harry Goelet Mc- 
Vickar and Percy Collins, joint authors of 
“A Parish for Two,” must have exhausted 
all their epigrams in this story, which con- 
sists of a series of letters between two 
friends, a minister and a devotee of the 
flesh-pots. It is seldom that one picks up 
a story so brilliant as this and full, too, 
of solid merit. 


Nothing else to do and an acquaintance 
with stock plots is all the equipment neces- 
sary for the production of such a novel 
as “The Middle Course,” by Mrs. Poultney 
Bigelow. It is the old story of the neglectful 
husband and the sympathetic outsider, and 
has not enough originality to compensate 
for its paucity of ideas. 


Robert Neilson Stephens must have 
strained his imagination in writing “The 
Mystery of Murray Davenport,” in which 
he sets forth the weird adventures of some 
New York newspaper people. The plot is so 
palpably impossible, though, as to plainly 
show that Mr. Stephens does not expect 
to be believed—merely wishes to be enter- 
taining, and in this he is thoroughly suc- 
cessful. 
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There is more promise than real merit 
in Arthur Stringer’s “Silver Poppy,” in 
which he details a chapter of literary life 
in New York. Good and bad, both as re- 
gards construction and analysis, are to be 
found in it. The good predominates, but 
the ending is heavy ‘with gloom. 


“Karth’s Enigmas,” by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, is entertaining and instructive, and 
shows a sympathy with animals and nature. 
There are “human” stories in it too—some 
of them exquisite, some so lacking in good 
qualities as to make one feel that Mr. 
Roberts has more ability than discrimination. 


“B’gosh” is the trade-mark of “The Red 
Keggers,” by Eugene Thwing, a tale of 
back-woods life a generation or so back. It 
is a long-winded and uninteresting story of 
district schools, spelling bees, bear fights, 
and other frontier adventures related in a 
conscientious but dull manner. 


You will not find any departure from 
his regular style in Frank R. Stockton’s 
ion ; aes 
posthumous novel, “The Captain’s Toll- 
Gate.” It is distinctly Stocktonian, and is 
a fairly entertaining love story, located in 
the south. 


Behind every California name of Spanish 
origin there lies a story. Every mountain, 
moor and fenland has its legend and tradi- 
tion. William Russell Morehouse tells one 
of these legends of Southern California in 
a volume called “Mystica Algooat.” On 
winter nights, these are the stories that are 
told around the chimney fire by the de- 
scendants of the romantic race of people who 
tirst settled California. They have the fancy 
and imagination to listen with interest to 
tales of the supernatural. The style of 
“Mystica Algooat” is simple and straight- 
forward, and the diction admirably adapted 
to the text. 
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“My Favorite Book-shelf” is the latest 
work of Charles Josselyn, author of “The 
True Napoleon.” The volume is an anthology 
containing prose selections from famous 
writers, principally English and French. In 
a modest preface Mr. Josselyn makes no 
claim to a condensation of the world’s best 
literature, but offers excerpts from his fav- 
orite authors as a convenient method for the 
busy people of today to acquaint themselves 
with many of the great minds to which their 
attention might not be directed otherwise. 


Jerome A. Hart is busy revising, rewrit- 
ing, and adding new matter to the Spanish 
letters he contributed this spring to the 
Argonaut. They will be issued under the 
title, “Two Argonauts,” and will prove a 
fitting companion to his other collection of 
travel sketches, published in book form in 
1890. The new volume will have a striking 
colored cover design, suggestive of Spain, 
and will contain sixteen illustrations. A few 
of the chapter headings are “Across the 
Pyrenees,” “The City of Seville,” “The Gate- 
way of the Sun,” “The Madrid Press,” 
“Granada and the Alhambra,” and “Into 
Andalusia.” 


During the past year Sunset has added 
more than 11,000 names to its subscription 
list. Among its most energetic and suc- 
cesful canvassers is Miss Belle McDonald, 
whose portrait appears elsewhere. Her record 
to date is 1,032 subscriptions. 
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The November Everybody’s Magazine is 
here with the statement—disfiguring the 
otherwise handsome cover—that it has gained 
a hundred thousand in circulation in the 
past four months. There is no doubt that 
the publication has made a big stride since 
its new owners took hold of it. It is bright 
and clever and has a popular twist. Its 
main fault just at present is that it has 
not taken upon itself any definite character 
—but that may come when the editors settle 
down to their pace. Everybody’s has some- 
thing of a Californian twist. J. O’Hara 
Cosgrave, the editor, was for ten years editor 
and proprietor of the old San Francisco 
Wave, which did so much to develop the 
Californian writers of this generation. Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, also a Californian, and, 
as all magazine writers know, a_ clever 
writer of short stories, is his assistant. She 
is the “Marian West” of some of Everybody’s 
special descriptive articles. Finally, this 
summer’s serial was “The Reign of Queen 
Isyl,” by Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. 
It is dedicated to Miss Mary Edith Gris- 
wold of San Jose. It finishes its serial run 
in this month’s issue, and is announced for 
book publication by the McClures. This is 
a light and merry Californian tale, set in San 
Jose, and revolving about a flower festival— 
that picturesque feature of Californian life 
which has been watching and waiting for 
some one to discover it to letters. 





Another California girl who may be counted 
among those who have arrived in the world 
of art is Miss Gertrude F. Boyle of San 
Francisco. She has studied under Douglas 


Tilden of Hopkins Art Institute, and her 
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work in modeling has been exhibited in the 
Bohemian and Century clubs, where it has 
called forth very flattering comment. Her 
bust of the late Professor Joseph Le Conte 
has, perhaps, attracted more attention than 
anything she has yet done. Miss Boyle mod- 
eled President Roosevelt’s face on the great 
bronze bell which was rung for the first time 
to announce the entrance of the President 
into San Francisco. This is the largest bell 
ever cast on the Pacific coast. It was or- 
dered by the government for the light-house 
station in Oakland harbor and was cast by 
Louis de Rome. Above the bas relief are the 
words, “Roosevelt, May 12, 1903.” 





Mrs. Frank Sleeth, one-time president of 
the San Francisco Sketch Club, has been most 
successful in New York with her portrait 
work. She is now filling the important chair 
as head of the art department in the National 
Cathedral School, Mount St. Albans, George- 
town, Washington, D. C. One of President 
Roosevelt’s daughters is in her classes. 





George Gibbs, whose recent novel, “The Love 
of Monsieur,” has given him a place among 
the best of present-day writers, is planning 
to write a book with a Western setting. He 
will spend a part of the winter in Nevada, 
Arizona and California in order to absorb 
local color. Before Gibbs’ first novel, “In 
Search of Mademoiselle,” appeared he had 
won considerable note as an illustrator. He 
will make the illustrations for his coming 
book. Gibbs is a cousin of Dr. Linton Price 
of San Francisco. He is a native of Louis- 
iana, but has lived for many years in 
Philadelphia. 
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The Course of Empire” 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


Increased Investments in Homes 


From June 1, 1901, to May 31st, 1902, in- 
clusive, the Building and Loan Association 
of California reported the issuance of loans 
to the amount of $15,236,545.05. This was 
looked upon as a record. But the report of 
May 3lst, 1903, showed a total of $17,264.- 
448.98 for loans, an increase of $2.027,.903.93. 
There are good reasons for this. It may be 
that the vast army of Philippine soldiers 
in returning to America, remained in Cali- 
fornia; it may be the result of numerous 
successful conventions which have brought 
from the eastern and central states many 
who went away only to return and remain 
permanently; it may be through the careful, 
truthful advertising the state has had during 
the last year. But whatever the indirect 
ause may be, it is clearly evident that this 
substantial increase in loans to home build- 
ers indicates but one thing, a steady increase 
in the population; an increase, from the 
very nature of the evidence, due to outside 
influence, to the influx of colonists, of 
mechanics, of farmers, of wage-earners. A 
good and desirable class of people, who have 
come to California because they neither freeze 
in winter nor are they overpowered by the 
heat in summer. Perhaps it was as an 
experiment they came. If so their success 
has been so distinct that they have built 
themselves homes, and they will remain per- 


manently as examples of what thrift and 
enterprise will accomplish under the favor- 
able conditions offered in California. It is 
of interest to note that, while the volume 
of loans has increased the rate of interest 
has decreased. 


Water for Riverside 


The most important event at Riverside, 
California, in the interest of irrigation oc- 
curred recently when Edmund T. Perkins, on 
behalf of the United States, filed on 4,000,000 
miner’s inches of water for use in Riverside 
county and vicinity. The idea is to appro- 
priate the waters of the Colorado river to the 
extent named, conducting it from the source 
in a canal. The water is claimed for irri- 
gation, manufacturing purposes, water power, 
domestic use and other beneficial uses. The 
terminus and place of intended use is in the 
valley extending from a point along the Colo- 
rado river to and below Picacho, California, 
and along the line of the proposed conduit. 
The water will be diverted by means of a 
diversion dam, and will be conveyed through 
canals, flumes, wooden, iron, steel and cement 
pipes, to the place of intended use. The 
canal will be one hundred feet wide on the 
bottom and ten feet deep or such dimensions 
as will give it an equivalent capacity. 
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Western Banks Prosperous 

The fifty-nine interior savings banks show 
a decided increase in both assets and deposits. 
From June 30, 1903, to September 8, 1903, 
two months, eight days, we find the assets 
increased by $1,221,859.95. The figures being 
$66,391,647.99 and $68,613,507.94 respectively. 
This in itself would indicate great pros- 
perity, but when taken in conjunction with 
an increase of $772,772.16 in deposits it tells 
of conditions in California which could not 
be better. And these are the country banks, 
where the farmer, the orchardist, the miner, 
the lumberman, deposits his savings. The 
savings banks of San Francisco tell of even 
greater wealth and prosperity in that city. 
On the 8th of June, 1903, the total deposits 
augmented $150,800,796.19 while on the 8th 
of September, 1903, they were $151,421,212.39, 
showing an increase in the city alone of 
$620,416.20. These conditions are most grati- 
fying, giving every indication and assurance 
of continued and unabating prosperity. The 
commercial banks of San Francisco showed, 
during this period, the substantial gain of 
$960,473.33 in deposits alone. 





The Monterey of Europe 
There is in Belgium, in the province of 
Namur, on the shores of the Leese, at the 
point where this tributary to the Meuse 


enters the narrow gorge which terminates 
its course, a privileged place as regards 





landscape—the Forest of Ardennes. In the 
middle of this region, which has deserved 
to be surnamed the Monterey of Europe, 
stands the royal castle of Ardennes. This 
castle, bought by King Leopold the First, 


enlarged and embellished by Leopold the 
Second, was finally ceded under lease to the 
Compagnie des Grands Hotels which now has 
arranged it as a resort for all travelers— 
unique in its kind. The castle is a long 
building with domes and turrets and be- 
longs in style to the seventeenth century. 

At Ardennes the tourist is under no social 
obligations; there is no casino, no artificial 
pleasures, but there is hunting and fishing, 
the delight of walking in the open and that 
of being in everlasting contact with nature. 
Sportsmen who like fishing with the artificial 
fly, will find many opportunities if they 
will only follow the meandering course of 
the Lesse and of the Ywoigne. This resort 
possesses excellent golf links and it is im- 
possible to find elsewhere in Europe meadows 
better adapted for disputing a three ball 
match. A teacher of golf is connected with 
the castle and is always at the disposal of 
amateurs. Walking outdoors is one of the 
chief attractions at the castle of Ardennes, 
while in the stables are the best of horses 
for driving and riding. 





Normal School and University Funds 

California has five normal schools situated 
at San Francisco, San Jose, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Chico. For the regular 
current expenses of these schools the legis- 
lature of 1903 appropriated $389,100. At 
the same time it appropriated $463,800 for 
the state university, of which $250,000 was 
for the construction of new buildings. The 
university has, besides, a large, increasing 
income derived from lands, endowments, and 
a permanent annual state tax of two mills 
on the dollar. 














ROYAL CASTLE OF ARDENNES, BELGIUM 
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Manual and Polytechnic Training 


During the last ten years throughout the 
United States, great impetus has been given 
to industrial education. The Pacific coast 
has not stood second to any other section 
of the country in this respect. California 
in particular has had several polytechnic 
schools established within its borders, and 
manual training courses have been introduced 
into many of its public school systems. The 
Throop Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena was 
founded by the Hon. Amos G. Throop in 1891. 
It now has over four hundred students and 
a faculty of thirty-five or more members. 
It carries a great many lines of technical 
education through grammar, academic, and 
college departments, and admits both sexes. 
The California School of Mechanical Arts 
was founded on an endowment of $540,000, 
the gift of James Lick. It is situated in 
San Francisco, and is better known as the 
Lick School. It opened January 14th, 1895. 
It has about four hundred students and a 
faculty of twenty or more members. It 
devotes itself to the machinery trades; such 
as pattern making, the construction of steam 
and electrical machines, forge work, mechan- 
ical drawing, industrial chemistry, industrial 
art, cooking, millinery and dressmaking. 

Across the street from the Lick School, 
is the Wilmerding, for the founding of which 
J. Clute Wilmerding bequeathed $400,000 in 
1894. This school opened in 1900. It has a 
faculty of twelve or more members, and 
about two hundred students. It is under the 
same principal as the Lick, and the regents 
of the state university are its trustees. 
The Wilmerding supplements the work of the 
Lick by devoting itself exclusively to the 
building trades, such as carpentry, brick- 
laying, plumbing, architectural iron work, 
clay modeling, artificial stone work, wood 
carving, cabinet making and architectural 
drawing. 

The legislature of California, during the 
session of 1901, established the California 
Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. Two 
handsome Moorish buildings have already 
been completed for its use. They are situated 
on a fertile farm surrounded by picturesque 
mountains. This school will provide for 
many lines of manual training and practical 
arts and sciences, including agriculture and 
its allied industries. 

San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, and 
other cities of the state have made special 
provision for manual training in the sec- 
ondary or high schools. Los Angeles has 
just issued bonds for $250,000 to establish 
a polytechnic high school, and it maintains 
a thorough and complete system of manual 
training throughout its lower grade schools. 
In respect to manual training, which is 
now finding its way into the smallest and 
remotest districts of the state, special honor 
is due the high grade pioneer work of the 
Anna C. Blake School, privately endowed, 
but now part of the city system of Santa 
darbara. 
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Where Californians Come From 
There are 54,588 natives of New York 
state now living in California, says an article 
compiled by the California Promotion Com- 


mittee. New York heads the list in its 
contribution to California, while  Illi- 
nois is second with 42,304. Other states 
which have contributed largely are as 
follows: Missouri, 35,075; Ohio, 34,869; 
lowa, 26,789; Pennsylvania, 25,283; Massa- 
chusetts, 19,818; Indiana, 19,383; Maine, 
14,732; Michigan, 14,592; Wisconsin, 13,- 


826; Kansas, 13,266; 
tucky, 9988; Vermont, 


Oregon, 11,127; Ken- 
5859; New Jersey, 


5314; Connecticut, 4751; New Hampshire, 
3767; Minnesota, 7520; Nebraska, 7170; 
Louisiana, 3393; Colorado, 3829; Nevada, 


7195; Washington, 4080; contributions from 
other states are close to or under the 3,000 
mark. There are altogether 367,240 natives 
of other states in California. In opposition 
to these figures it is very interesting to note 
that there are only 70,068 natives of Cali- 
fornia living in other states, and there are 
1,117,813 natives in California. Very few 
native Californians go to the far east, the 
bulk of the emigration being to the south 
and to nearby states. Thus, there are only 
4549 natives of California in New York state 


as against 3185 in Nevada and 5099 in 
Arizona. 
A Paper Age 


The age of iron is not more significant, 
the age of steam only a little more revo- 
lutionary. Since the Egyptian, two thousand 
years B. C., made use of the leaf of the 
papyrus, or since the Chinese man- 
darin in A. D. 95, originated the 
paper of today, its uses have wonderfully 
increased. It enters into more shapes, and is 
the material out of which more diverse and 
numerous articles are fashioned than perhaps 
any other one substance. Out of it are made 
boards, roofing, boxes, barrels, pails, furni- 
ture, buttons, collars, cuffs, tapestry, belting, 
carpet, car-wheels, wagon-wheels, canoes, 
horse-shoes, flower-pots, pulleys, and many 
other articles. At one time coffins were 
made of it and may be yet; houses are built 
of paper, and serviceable window-frames are 
made of it for green-houses. 

Almost everything enters into its compo- 
sition. Forests are being transformed into 
pulp, and over fifty kinds of bark are worked 
up into paper. And banana skins, bean 
stalks, pea vines, cocoanut fiber, clover and 
hay, straw and weeds, fresh water weeds, 
and over one hundred and fifty kinds of 
grasses; also hair, fur, wool, asbestos, hop 
plants, husks and stems of corn, all kinds 
of moss, sawdust, shavings, thistles, thistle- 
down and tobacco stock and cacti are the 
materials out of which paper is made. One 
New York paper uses 150 tons daily. To 
produce this 16,000 acres of spruce are 


annually turned into the maw of the paper 
The very newspapers will make Ger- 


mill. 
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many’s forestry laws a swift necessity for 
east and west. 
Among the latest uses to which paper has 


been put is the making of water-pipe. It is 
a novel, but wholly practicable one. In this 


state, and as the device of a Californian, 
pipe is made of paper which has many 
merits. The two features involved are simple 
and commend themselves at once. These are 
the use of concentric layers of paper, secur- 
ing the utmost strength, and the saturation 
of these layers with liquid asphalt. The 
material thus produced is at once strong, 
non-corrosive and undecaying. 

The inventor is A. 8. Dixon, and the pro- 
cess has passed through the experimental 
stages. Pipe laid in 1896 is said to be as 
good today as it ever was. It is claimed for 
this pipe that it will not rot nor rust: that 
it will remain perfectly jointed under vary- 
ing degrees of temperature: that it will 
not impart to water any peculiar taste, 
and will carry more water than a corre- 
sponding size of iron pipe. We were much 
impressed with its value, after careful exam- 
ination. Its cheapness and lightness, the 
ease with which it is handled, the low cost 
of hauling it, and its durability must com- 
mend it. The expense of this paper pipe 
is but little more than half that of metal 
pipe. It is quickly laid and easily taken 
up again. It is not affected by alkali in 
the soil. It is furnished from the smaller 
sizes for domestic uses up to ten inches, 
and made to sustain varying degrees of 
pressure. 

As a conduit for underground wires it 
is ideal, being a perfect non-conductor. When 
made for this purpose it is lighter than 
where used to carry a head of water. The 
company is now using a carload of paper 
daily, in making conduits for electric wires. 
Every demand, sooner or later, finds a supply, 
and we shall presently get the wires out 
of the air and the poles off our streets, and 
our cities will be handsomer and safer with 
this vast net-work of wires under ground. 


Crossing Great Salt Lake 


Before January Ist next it is expected 
that overland trains of the central route 
will be running over the new line crossing 
Great Salt lake, known among railway men 
as the Ogden-Lucin cut-off. By this engi- 
neering feat about 103 miles of crooked and 
back-number track are replaced for the direct 
grade and trestling of a little over forty- 
four miles across two arms of the lake. It 
involved all sorts of curious engineering 
freaks, and it is no wonder the engineers 
and officials feel proud at seeing the satis- 
factory completion of this great work. 
Latest reports show that the work of con- 
struction is all closed except about nine 
tenths of a mile of trestling. This cut-off 


line takes out all the steep grades, running 
as high as ninety feet to the mile and 
leaves no grade greater than twenty-one feet 
The new engineering cuts out 


to the mile. 
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fully four thousand degrees of curvature. 
The distance across the two arms of the 
Great Salt lake is twenty-six and one-half 
miles. East of Promontory the roadbed is 
embanked except for one opening of six 
hundred feet, provided for the outlet of the 
Bear river. West of Promontory the work 
is being embanked except about eleven miles 
out of a distance of nineteen and a half 
miles. The trestling here is substantially 
done, and the engineers plan to fill in stead- 
ily, making a permanent embankment long 
before the piling begins to show signs of age. 
With the completion of this Ogden-Lucin 
cut-off, railroad men say that the saving of 
time on the main overland line will be such 
that the traveler may leave San Francisco 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, instead of 
10 o’clock in the morning as at present on 
the overland limited, and arrive in Chicago 
at the same time, thus effecting a saving of 
fully seven hours in the overland travel. 


Up-to-Date Railroading 


The North Shore Railroad on September 
19th formally effected the substitution of 
electricity for steam as its motive power. A 
special train carrying a large party of guests 
invited for the occasion, made a trip of 
inspection from Sausalito to San Rafael and 
Mill Valley and return. There was no 
delay, and the practicability of the third 
rail system was clearly shown. To many 
the sight of a long train or cars moving under 
perfect control at a high rate of speed, was 
a somewhat fearsome sight. 


California Summer Schools 


The annual Chautauqua gathering at Long 
Beach, having struggled bravely through 
periods of depression and adversity, is now 
growing into greater stability and coming 
into wider repute. It makes a specialty of 
musical entertainments of high grade and 
general lecture courses. It is the forerunner, 
without doubt, of like meetings which the 
future will see in San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
and Monterey. 

For a long time, effectively but quietly, 
summer school work in science has been 
carried on at Pacific Grove under the direc- 
tion of Stanford professors, and some such 
work has been done at the university itself. 
This work has drawn students from different 
parts of the country, even as far east as the 
Atlantic sea board. But the great summer 
school is held at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Its enrollment of pupils 
is now well up toward the thousand mark. 
Its work embraces nearly every line of uni- 
versity training. Here may be found college 
students who are either completing or ampli- 
fying courses; teachers who wish to increase 
in knowledge or skill; and many other 
people who come for the mere pleasure of 
learning and its associations. 
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Sunset Rays 


An’ sich steppin’ to de music down de line, 
*Tain’t de music by itself dat meks it fine; 
Hits de walkin’ step by step, 
And de keepin’ time wid “Hep,” 
Dat makes a common ditty soun’ divine. 


Truisms of Today 


If you go fooling round a strange cloud, 
you may strike a thunderbolt. 

He that reckons without his host must 
do his sum over again. 

A layman between two lawyers is like an 
angleworm between two hens. 

A probable story is the sand-bag of the 
blackmailer. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss, but it 
loses its rough corners, and will in time 
become a perfect sphere. 

The gas-man’s favorite hymn, the long- 
meter doxology. 

The use of the gun-fool, to point a muzzle 
and adorn a morgue. 

Money makes the Mayor go, at an election. 

When the old maid frolies, it is no child’s 
play. 

Law catches flies and gnats and such small 
deer: Justice tackles the hornets. 

Any dachshund may start a hare, but it 
takes a greyhound to catch it. 

Straws show which way the ice-cream soda 
goes. 

Love is never to be found 
on a bargain counter. 

The cream of the joke—ice cream. 

A cottage in possession is better than a 
palace in reversion. 

Don’t wake up a baby to see it smile, the 
baby may not be a partner to it. 

There’s small choice in skeletons. 

The sign of an early spring—a humped-up 
cat at a hole in the wall. 

There are no ant-tracks to empty barns, 
and no tracks at all from the lion’s lair. 

A rotten mackerel is not a sweet neighbor 
although it shines in the moonlight. 

The most careful hen can’t find things 
where she lays them. 

—Agnes Deans Cameron. 


With the Band 


W’en de colo’d ban’ 
de street 
You kin hyeah de ladies all erroun’ repeat: 
“Ain’t dey handsome? Ain’t dey gran’? 
Ain’t dey splendid? Goodness, lan’! 
W’y dey’s pu’fect f’om dey fo’heads to dey 
feet!” 


“marked down” 





comes ma’chin’ down 


Oh, de white ban’ play hit’s music, and hit’s 
mighty good to hyeah, 
An’ it sometimes leaves a ticklin’ in yo’ feet; 
But de hea’t goes into business 
Fu’ to help erlong de eah, 
W’en de colo’d ban’ goes 
de street. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


A Castle in Spain 


The other day, I set afloat 
Upon the painted, summer sea, 
A shapely, fragile, little boat 
Which Love had fashioned daintily. 


ma’chin’ down 





The sails were made of fairy mist. 

That elves weave sometimes into dreams; 
The flag, a trail of cloud just kissed 

By the kind sun god’s golden beams. 


I chose Dan Cupid to command, 
With magic wishes for his crew, 
And placed, as compass by his hand, 
My heart whose needle points to you. 


She bore a freight, my little ship, 
Of promissory notes, to be 
Paid from Love’s bank, by eye and lip, 
In Cupid’s honored currency. 
I saw her gaily sail away, 
Facing the waves with proud disdain; 
She set her course without delay, 
To find the misty coasts of Spain. 
Dan Cupid stood to watch for you, 
To pierce the tender, rosy haze, 
To find the castle where we two 
Once spent a year of happy days. 
Why could we never dwell in peace, 
Why did I break the magic spell, 
And gaze beyond, seeking release 
From pleasures that I loved so well? 


Ah! may Dan Cupid find you fast, 
And let me enter in again, 
Xebuild the castle of the past, 
And dwell for aye in sunny Spain! 
—C. E. Lorrimer. 
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The Rhyme of the Punning 
Tree 


Oh the Isle of Puns all smiling sits 
In the lexicographical sea. 

It seemeth fair,—but its shores beware 
Where groweth the punning tree, 

For the hapless mortal who eats thereof— 
List to the catch I troll— 

Though his heart be pure and his will be sure 
Shall die with a pun on his soul. 


Oh the punning tree grows on the beach, 
All knowing the beech tree’s fate— 
Or maybe it be the palmist-tree 
Which bears the historical date, 
And all through the night with unwieldy 
flight 
The brick-bat hurtles past, 
And its twigs are torn and its leaves are 
shorn 
By the nighting-gale’s cold blast. 





Who sits in the shade of the punning tree, 
Forever and ever and aye 

May see but a pun in the stars and sun, 
A pun in the earth and sky; 

The race-horse radish shall haunt his dreams, 
And the night-mare champ in the dark, 
While the cat-tails send each bristle on end 

At the sound of the dog-wood’s bark. 


His tomb shall be builded of pun on pun, 
Till it ceases to be a joke, 

And his fame shall be fraught with the 

crimes he wrought 

’Gainst English as she is spoke. 

He shall write him an ought-to-be-ography 
And die when the book is done, 

And the wise shall say as they turn away, 
“Let the punishment fit the pun!” 


Oh, the Isle of Puns all smiling sits 
In the lexicographical sea. 

It seemeth fair,—but its shores beware 
Where groweth the punning tree, 

The jocular tree of the ancient fruit 
That hangs where the wise man shuns,— 

He only knows the plague that grows 
On the treacherous Isle of Puns. 

—Wallace Irwin. 





California 


The old Pacific harshly calls to Mendocino’s 
shore, 

But sighs at Santa Barbara’s feet his love 
song o’er and o’er; 

The giant redwoods greeting send to orange, 
fig and lime, 

While Siskiyou holds out a cup for wine of 
Anaheim. 


Proud Shasta’s snow-crowned head looks off 
to St. Helena’s base, 

Where Napa’s vine-wrought glory smiles in 
fair Sonoma’s face; 

Mount Hamilton reads reverently the mys- 
teries of the skies, 

Where Santa Clara’s valley sweep in fruited 
richness lies. 
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Armed Alcatraz stands sentinel beside the 
Golden Gate, 

Beyond whose portals, Farralones, like threat- 
ening shadows wait; 

The commerce of the world steals through, 
unchallenged, day by day, 

But Tamalpais counts every ship in San 
Francisco bay. 


Across the San Joaquin’s broad reach of 
vines and waving wheat 

The old Sierras pour their gold to San 
Diego’s feet; 

And northern pine and southern palm woo 
sea winds from the west, 

While over all a spirit broods of romance and 
unrest. 


The rose entwines the orange tree, the sea 
winds rock the pines, 

And wheat sheaves lift their golden heads 
beside the purpling vines; 

The latest glow of sunset still enfolds them 
ever more, 

Where Beauty stands hand-clasped with 
Strength, upon this western shore. 

—Carrie Stevens Walter. 


—_——" 


I. TO A PICTURE FRAME 
If *tis empty as yet, 
Must it always be so? 
(This frame that I’ve set 
On my antique bureau.) 


That there’s naught where should glow 
Your sweet face, I regret, 

If *tis empty as yet, 
Must it always be so? 


Dear, how dear is the debt 
I’m so eager to owe! 

But my heart will it get 
That which you can bestow? 

If ’tis empty as yet, 
Must it always be so? 


Il. TO A PICTURE FRAMED 
Tis no longer “to let,” 
May this always be so— 
(This frame that I’ve set 
On my antique bureau) ; 


Since within it shall glow 
Your sweet face, en vignette, 
*Tis no longer “to let,” 
May this always be so! 


Dear, how dear is the debt 
I’m so happy to owe! 
But my heart will it get 
That which you can bestow? 
*Tis no longer “to let,” 
May this always be so! 
—Porter Garnett. 


Let those teach others who themselves excel; 
And censure freely, who have written well. 
—Pope. 
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ec masala. Leman ernest 


who went to Tahiti recently, is somewhat lonesome 


one may judge by looking at the accompanying facsimile of an envelope received here 


But the message 


recently. 
an ambitious artist. 


work here for 


Appreciative Words 


Le Courrier des Opelousas (La.). 

We acknowledge receipt of a late number 
of SuNSET, a beautiful magazine published 
monthly at San Francisco by the Southern 
Pacific Co. It is one of the most elegant 
publications we have ever seen, and, aside 
from its literary merit—some of the best 
writers in the country being among its 
contributors—the artistic beauty of its 
numerous engravings entitles it to a prom- 
inent place on the center table of the most 
luxurious home. And yet its subscription 
price is only $1 per year, ten cents a copy 
at news stands. It tells in a most fascinating 
manner, by pictures and text, of the beauties 
and wonders of California and the great 
Northwest, and will doubtless attract many 
visitors to that enchanting fairyland whose 
borders are bathed by the broad Pacific. 
Get a copy, and if you have any poetry in 
your soul, if you have a true appreciation 
of the grand, the sublime and the beautiful 
in nature or in art, you will be delightfully 
entertained—aye, actually charmed, thrilled 
and enthused by a perusal of its pages. 


“The Most Beautiful ” 


Santa Barbara (Cal.) News 
We have watched the steady growth in 
size of this beautiful periodical, SuNSET, 
noted its constant improvement in subject 
matter, wondered at the beauty of its illus- 
trations and all the time felt our views 


become broader as to the wonderful territory 


from the stranded 
The swim back is fully 


more cheerful: ‘“There’s lots of 


4000 miles.” 


rover is 


of which it treats. Today this magazine is 
beyond comparison the most beautiful and 
the most interesting of all the magazines 
published in America at anything like the 
low price—one dollar. It is one of the 
few periodicals that we read from cover to 


cover including every advertisement. We are 
the better for it, and the News is also 


better for it. 


Song of the Native Born 


The onion was born in Egypt. 
The potato in far Peru, 
Celery came from Germany 
_ As a few other good things do; 
Cabbage first grew in Liberia, 
The radish in quaint Japan, 
And the cucumber got its colicky 
At the hands of the Hindoo man. 


start 


The garden cress is from Egypt, 

And some more of the far off East, 
And we judge from the things they’ve been 

raising 

South America first planted yeast; 
The parsnip first grew in Arabia, 

The tobacco in our own land, 
Sardinia first raised the parsley plant 

And America corned beef canned. 

—A. CO. A. 


Love reckons hours for months, and days for 
years ; 
And every little absence is an age. 
—Dryden’s Amphytrion. 
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New York to New Orleans 
by Sea 


Concerning the excellence of the service 
on the new Southern Pacific passenger steam- 
ers—New York-New Orleans line—Mrs. L. 
H. Nutting, wife of the General Eastern 
Passenger Agent of the Southern Pacific 
Company, New York city, recently received 
a letter of which the following is an extract: 
“This most delightful trip has made new 
people of us. Tell Mr. Nutting for me that 
if he would like to find a place where the 
‘wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest’ he can gather together his fam- 
ily on the Comus and make the round trip 
to New Orleans and back. I am sure it will 
give him ten years added lease of life. The 
captain is very fearful for the company’s 
dividends since there has not been a vacant 
seat at the table since we left New York. 
But I think it is more a matter of rejoicing 
for the passengers since it means to them 
that nothing has interfered with the fullest 
enjoyment of the trip. One gentleman on 
board has just remarked ‘twenty-four hours 
more of pleasure’ and that is the unanimous 
opinion of all the passengers.” 


—————————— 


CA ENDED 


Ey 
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“You want a job, eh? 





We want more depth, more sweetness, less 
reliance 
On visible forms and ceremonial laws ;— 
—Richard Realf. 





Sunday-school Teacher—“Who dwelt in the 
garden of Eden, Mabel?” 
Little Mabel—“Oh, I know—the Adamses!” 





N. O. Times-Democrat.—SunseET, the mag- 
azine published monthly by the passenger 
department of the Southern Pacific is out for 
August, and the number is the most credit- 
able of a long list of creditable achieve- 
ments by the publishers. The latest SUNSET 
is a gem. Some of the best and most enter- 
taining writers of prose and poetry in the 
country are represented. Typographically no 
improvement could be made. The illustra- 
tions are superb. Sunset for August is a 
literary product of unusual merit and reflects 
much credit on those who brought it into 
existence. 





Your defects to know 
Make use of ev’ry friend and ev’ry foe. 
—Pope. 














But we didn’t advertise for an office boy!” 


“Yes, I know, but you did for a man to run the elevator!” 


SUNSET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart- 


ment, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. 
Subscriptions received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 


a copy. For sale by all newsc ealers. 
Advertising rates given on application. 


One dollar a year, ten cents 


























3,000,000 Eastern Dollars and 
3,000 Eastern People on 
30,000 Acres of Western Land 


are what make up 


MAYWOOD COLONY 


At Corning (Sacramento Valley), California 


Good schools, churches and stores; canning 
and evaporating plants; a world of pure 
water and a climate that makes the sick 
well. All these are enjoyed by colonists 
at Maywood. The orange, olive, almond, 
fig, grape, peach, pear and prune grow pro- 
fusely at Maywood. Send me your name, 
and I’1l send you printed matter that tells 


the whole story. 


W. N. WOODSON 


PROPRIETOR 


Maywood Colony, Corning, Tehama County, California 
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ALO ALTO, the town of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has 

every charm which a cultured community and beautiful surroundings 

can offer the homeseeker. With its own water and electric plants, a 

good sewer system, miles of sidewalks and streets under construction 
and modern improvements exclusively—its population is speedily passing the 
3,000 mark, and its property is enhancing in value with unexampled rapid- 
ity. Yet property in and near Palo Alto may be obtained at a figure which, 
considering the desirability of location, is remarkably low. 


For particulars address 
J. J. MORRIS, Real Bstate Broker 


PALO ALTO 
Santa Glara County, California 
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Sleepers 
through_ to 
St.Louts from 
San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, 
via E£lPaso, 
San Antonio 
and the wet 
“Raty Flyer’ 





Ask nearest railroau \ 
agent for particulars 
or write 


Jos.MfIlroy 
P-C-P-A-MK& TRY. 
3.2 Crocker Bidg. 
J SanFrancisco. Cal. 
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Here's 
: the 
4 Idea: 


Instead of § 


A littering your 
el desk with let- 
z: ter files and 


letter-books— 


= , you keep the 
entire corre- 
spondence in 

a heavy manila 
folder, placing 
copies of your replies 
with the letters which 
they answer—all in 


order. 


You file the folder vertically (on edge) in a 
cabinet drawer, where it’s kept upright by a 
compressor. 


You obtain this result: Your whole corre- , “= 


spondence with one concern, or upon one subject, 
is always together; you can lay your hand on 
it instantly. 


Catalogue 298 D describes the ““Y and E” 
Vertical System indetatl. Shall we send 
tt to you? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 








635-9 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 








HAMMERSMITH 
&. FIELD 


36 KEARNY ST. 
San Franchsco. 


References: Any responsible hotel 
or business house in San Francisco. 


- SUNSET- 
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P (! SG, Qs" 


“ELECTRIGIT 


offers the greatest opportuni- 
ties for advancement to-day. 
We can teach any one at 
home by mail to 


BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


orto learn TELEPHONY, TELE- 
GRAPHY, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELEC- 


TRIC MOTORMAN’s Coursg, ° 


DYNAMO TENDER’S CouURSE, 
X-Rays, SHORT ELECTRICAL 
Course; also MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING, STEAM’ ENGI- 
NEERING, MECHANICAL DRAw- 
ING, MATHEMATICS, 

Studies do not interfere with 
your position; fit yourself to start 


in a new profession at a better * 


m salary. Let us tell you of the 
small outlay needed to acquire an 
electrical or mechanical education 
and the successful work accom- 
plished with the thousands of stu- 
dents who have enrolled with us. 
Write for our illustrated book en- 
titled “Can I Become an Electrical 

gs Engineer?” Sent free. 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of 


Correspondence Instruction, 
Dept. 37, 240-242 W. 23dSt.,N.Y. 
THOMAS A. EDISON says: 


“TI consider the Electrical Engineer ~* 


Institute as conducted by Messrs. Wetzler 
and Martin to be of great value to those 

















MSNA | Eyrtiticate | 
ea SSI | Onncreene 
af: PSz| CHEMIST. J 


1 HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


D) tor the Teeth, 


AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 


SITION. y 
FOR TWO SCORE YEARS anoTEN 


Genteel Americans have cared for 
their teeth with no fear of Acid, 
Grit or other injurious substances 


BY THE USE OF 


SOZODON 
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HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 








AMERICAN 


Junction of Market, Hayes, 
Ninth and Larkin Streets 


AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 








CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R. AND J. H. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary 


DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 











Q © 
wurlnnce | Sierra Lumber Co 
ORLAND, Glena County MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOODLAND, Yolo County - U M B E R, DOO R S 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 
cHico WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 

BIGGS Butte Count ; 

GRIDLEY } woo FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 

YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 

: Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch | 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico i 

I il 
@ 
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California’s Valley of Opportunity 


All the advantages of the frontier 
All the comforts of civilization 


The Sacramento Valley 


Mountains of valuable minerals 


5000 square miles of alluvial land 
of merchantable timber 


5000 square miles of opportunities Forests 
Every product of temperate and semi-tropical climates thrives in this great Valley. 
More than half of California’s deciduous fruit is grown here. 





@ 














A SACRAMENTO VALLEY ORANGE ORCHARD 








o- ; 
Our oranges ripen six weeks earlier than Southern California oranges 
THEY REACH THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS MARKETS 
Write for information 
composed of counties, municipalities, WILL S. GREEN, Colusa...........--00+ 20sec eeeneee President 

) be “ Pinar DESEERR, BRECMMORID. 5 onc ovice de sewns ccc saccews Treasurer 
and organized commercial _ bodies. Morris BROOKE, Sacramento... Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County 
Wes 5. Bi. Wats, Acbarm.......-.. .. Vice-Pres, for Placer County 
Devoted to advertising the resources J. REITH, jr, Woodland.............Vice-Pres, for Yolo County 
i , . RALEIGH Barcar, Vacaville........Vice-Pres, for Solano County 
and weer: settlement and dev elop M. D1GGs, Marysville eens one Liaw se Vice-Pres, for Yuba County 
ment of the Sacramento Valley. H. P. STABLER, Yuba City........... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 
SO eee Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
Fhe ON |” Vice-Pres, for Colusa County 
Office: P. R. GARNETT, Willows.........-.. Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
3 C. F. Foster, Corning........... Vice-Pres. for Tehama County 
G. M. CARSTEN, Latrobe ........ Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 
| 008 Fourth St., Sacramento, Cal. G. A. SCHROTER, Shasta ............. Vice-Pres. for Shasta County 
J. M. WALLING, Nevada City ...... Vice-Pres. for Nevada County 
eer eee . Vice-Pres. for Siskiyou County 
Write for Information W. A. BEARD, Sacramento shee sche een tu waae on Secretary 

@ 
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TOWN OF SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY OF SANTA CLARA, 


CALIFORNIA 








CUTTING ROMNEYA COULTERI 


The flourishing 
town of Santa Clara, 
with a population of 
over 4000, is on the 
main line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
(Coast Route Over- 
land), and offers ex- 
ceptional inducements 
to prospective settlers 
and persons seeking 
investments in busi- 
ness, homes and 
health. 








EL QUITO OLIVE AND VINE FARM 


A FIELD OF BABY ROSES 


Pledged to municipal 
ownership; operating 
city water, electric and 
gas works, which are 
more than self-sustain- 
ing, making possible 
low tax rate. Clean 
and honest city gov- 
ernment. Land values 
in surrounding valley 
range from $40 to 
$200 per acre, and 
the soi] produces well- 
nigh everything. 


Society and educational conditions could not be excelled, among which may be mentioned 
the famous Santa Clara College, founded in 1851, with a reputation even in Europe for the 


completeness of its equipment and the thoroughness of its instruction. 


The Notre Dame Con- 


vent, a magnificent modern building, where young girls receive an education of high order and 


fitted to fill worthily any position in life. 


The University of the Pacific, under the charge of 


the Methodist denomination, holds the highest rank among educational bodies in the state. 
Osborne Hal!—a private sanatorium, cottage plan—is an ideal retreat for those suffering from 
arrested mental development and allied disorders. 


Full or specific information may be secured by addressing the 


Santa Clara Commercial League 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


Descriptive booklet will be mailed tor the asking. 
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Calendar for 1904. 

Maud Humphrey, the celebrated 
painter of babies, conceived this beauti- 
ful and interesting subject, wherein 
are most artistically and winsomely 
grouped Babies of every LandandClime. 

In this Calendar the typesand national 
characteristics are reproduced with great 
care and fidelity; in both dress and 
features are shown all the delicate col- 
oring and artistic effects so charming in 
the original painting. 

The illustration herewith gives but a 
faint idea of the beauty and cuteness 
of the Calendar itself. This Calendar 
will delight every recipient. It makes 
a rich and decorative Art Panel, size 
10x30 inches, ready for hanging. 

The edition is limited; order early. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. It is worth 
more in any art collection or home. 

Mention this magazine. 

Pabst Extract Department 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





The great tonic for tired, nervous, dys 
peptic and run-down conditions, is oftet 


imitated. Insist upon the genuine, which 
you can get at all druggists. 
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| If could convey to you 
Cc” how much real pleasure, 
: comfort and satisfaction 
there is in store for you should 
you decide to become an owner and 
user of one of my fountain pens, 1 
am sure you would not be long without. I 
have never been satisfied wiih making 
merely a good pen, but I am making what 
is acknowledged to be absolutely the best 
penin the werld. Honest pens that will | 
wear and are capable of many years of | 
satisfactory use. } 
Special features are the famous “Lucky 
Surve,” Anti-Break Cap and Accident Poiicy, 
insuring against breakage for one year, any | 
rubber part of the fountain. If you cannot find | 
one of the 9,000 dealers, who sell my pens, | 
please order direct, as I can more than piease 
you. Parker pens range in price from } 
#1.50 for No. 1, whichis a nice little pen, 
fully warranted, to 
@2.00 for No. 18, larger than the No.1,to |} 
$2.50 tor Nos. 26 or 020, Screw Joint or 
Jointless, Very popular numbers, 
4.00 buys No. 24 or No. 024, 
#5.00 for No. 25 or No. 025. 

These latter pensare indeed magnificent goods 
of large size. I also sell a dollar pen, the § 
Palmer (without the Lucky Curve), an excelleat 
pen for the money. 

Let me send you my catalogue which shows 
cuts of the foregoing as well as many other 
styles and “The Reason Why,’ as well as the 
name of a dealer who sells the *“‘Lucky Curve.” 

Please do not forget that a Parker Pen makes 
a splendid Christmas present. Some people have 
bought as many as a dozen for presents. 

Kindly write me today. 

GEO. S. PARKER, 
The Parker Pen Co., 
50 Mill Street. Janeaville, Wis, 

P. 8.—If you will state in your letter that you 
are an intending purchaser of a Fountain Pen, I 
will send you, complimentary, a 6-inch Alumi- 
num Rule and Paper Cutter, on receipt of 
stamps for postage—to others 12 cents. 









Unrivalled in 


Equable Climate 


. Unequalled in variety 
of Scenic Resort 


Unexcelled T ourists’ 
Accommodations 


Unsurpassed in 
Fertility of Soil 
Before fixing your Winter 
or Summer Itinerary 


HEAR OF HAWAII! 


Full information from all 
railroads, or 


Hawaii Promotion Committes 


Representing the Territory of 
Hawaii Chamber of Commerce 
Merchants Association, Hono- 
lulu, T. A. 








QNVH-9NOUWLS-Y 
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IRRIGATED LANDS 











Adjoining the City of 


MERCED, 





California, 
| Offers Best 
i Opportunities to 





SEEKERS 
Bradley Residence Within Five Minutes H O M B S | — 


Walk of This Land 


The Crocker-Huffman Land 
and Water Company 

















Has recently subdivided and placed on the market a 
large tract of rich, level land, known as Bradley’s 
Addition to Merced, and it is now being sold in lots of 
five acres and upwards, at low prices and on long time, 
making it possible for almost any one to secure a home 
in one of the most desirable sections of the State. 
There are no failures of field crops or of orchards 
where land like this is under good irrigation system. 
For literature, descriptive of Merced County and plats 
of Bradley Addition to Merced, Address 


Jernberg & Anderson, Agents 
Merced, California 
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CAMERA CRAFT 


FOR NOVEMBER 
DOUBLE NUMBER 





Complete [Illustrated Accounts of the 


THIRD PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 
NEWSPAPER ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 
COMING CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


PRICEH 25 CENTS 


At All Photosraphic and News Stores 





Last Year’s Salon Number was 
Out of Print in Eight Days 


CAMERA CRAFT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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OLO COUNTY 


HEART OF THE 
SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY 









THE PRODUCTS of Yolo 
County comprise wheat, corn, 
alfalfa, all the fruits and veg- 
etables of a subtropical climate, 
plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lem- 
ons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, 
grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 















TOPOGRAPHY—Probably four-fifths of its area is level, but the western portion 
breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is 
Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 


IRRIGATION J and 
when completed will easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land 


in the State. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS—As regards climate Yolo County is particularly 
favored. The average winter temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer tem- 
perature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The win- 
ter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as 
low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular 
harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 





























WOODLAND—The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 popula- 
tion, owns its own water works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four 
banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 

For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond 
with 








THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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IO MILES TO SAN JO 
10 TRAINS DAIL 


Los Gatos 


‘‘The Gem City’”’ 
of the Santa Cruz 
Foothills, of the 
Santa Clara Valley 


A most progressive com- 
munity, having good schools, 
churches and business houses. 


An unequaled summer and 
winter resort for health and 
pleasure. 


The Hotel Lyndon is one 
of the best high-class houses 
in California. 


Address 


BOARD OF TRADE 


LOS GATOS, SANTA CLARA GOUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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BATTLEFIELD OF BATTLE OF NATIVIDAD 

















THIS COUNTY IS THE 








HAS THE 
Best Climate at all Seasons 


Home of the famous Salinas 


Best Land and the Cheapest Burbank Potatoes ; 
Greatest Shipper of Apples in 


Low Tax Rate 
the World 


Excellent Schools 
Rail and Water Transportation Largest Sugar Beet Producer 


And this County offers the best opportunities for grain and 
fruit farmers, dairymen, stockraisers, chicken ranchers, etc. 


For information and illustrated literature, address 


J The Monterey County Chamber of Commerce 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 
Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 
On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 
seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 
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For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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ORGANIZED 1885 INCORPORATED 1901 \ 


GEO.W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS #12414 SACRAMENTO ST. 


TEAS, COFFEES 


SPICES EXTRACT S. 
é BAKING ght es 
ee EASTERN OFFICE. ) 


OPERATORS OF THE 
h H.H.SYSTEM FOR 
RPPNCLEANING GREEN COFFEES 


Et’ PHONE: PRIVATE EXCH. 52. 








‘$1,000.00 
For Mother Goose Rhyme, 


ANYONE v 7 
can compete 
NOTHING 













Get list of prizes and instructions from your 
Druggist, or send Druggist’s name, and write direct to 


RIEGER 


THE CALIFORNIA PERFUMER 
MAKER OF TRUE FLOWER ODORS 


appress RIEGER 
“Perfumes Made where the Flowers Grow” SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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& ] 
S Combinati 
unset Combination 
for 1904 
SUNSET - -_ one year - - =  Qne Dollar 
Success - - - one year - - - = One Dollar 
Review of Reviews one year - - - Three Dollars 
OUR PRICE FOR THE THREE 
$3.00 
Send all subscriptions to 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Circulation Department 
4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
° Q 
oO © 4 
Cc. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 
et ae : President Vice-President 
4Wy RIES 19 es © ea 
wok fole 1. 
Hoc Car. P NETTin7 CAR Wier 
isola nS = a CONTINENTAL 
am © 19 FREMONT, ST. SAN FRANCISCO. j 2 CASUALTY 
Bp ay ies a a COMPANY 
+ CHICAGO 
CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 
GOODS 
Good Contracts in Good Territory to 
WIRE eevces Soe 
NETTING 
CATALOGUE ON _WRITES ALL FORMS OF 
APPLICATION Personal Accident and Health Insurance 
West Coast Wire and More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy 
Iron Works — 
W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 
17 and 19 Fremont St. San Francisco, Cal. Mutual Savings Bank ‘Ride. San —.. 
° @ ‘ 
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© ;WATER IS WEALTH 





10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


115 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CITRUS AND DECIDUOUS FRUITS CEREALS DAIRVING 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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WRITE THE 


SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
172 J STREET, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
for pamphlets about this and other products that reach 
their highest state of perfection in the Sacramento Valley 
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The Denver and Rio Grande System 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
EVERY DAY 


Through Sleeping Cars between 
California and the East 

















A Daylight Ride Through the 


Grandest Scenery in America 


Personally Conducted 
Tourist Excursions, Daily 


For lowest rates, sleeping car reservations, and free books of travel, call on or address 
any of the following agents: 


W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent T. D. CONNELLY, Genera! Agent 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 230 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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VISALIA _ TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Visalia, located half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles, and in the great San Joaquin Valley, 
is a prosperous city of over 3500 people. Visalia is located 333 feet above sea level. The absence of humidity in 
the atmosphere during the summer season, prevents heat from becoming oppressive, and the nights are always 
cool. Noexcessive heat in summer, nor excessive cold in winter. Educational, religious and social conditions 
are equal to the bestin the state; cheap electric power, light, water and transportation; on two main line trans- 
continental railroads. ° 

The vicinity of Visalia offers the best soil in the state, available for all products, including citrus and 
deciduous fruits, stock and dairying, alfalfa and grain. 

Visalia isthe gateway to Kings and Kern River Canyons and the wild mountain scenery in the vicinity 
of Mt. Whitney, which is unexcelled even by the great Yosemite; direct United States Government road to Giant 
Forest, the largest forest of big trees in the world. 

For full information address 


THE BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 























STOCK RANCHES A SPECIALTY 


California, Nevada, Oregon, Arizona and Mexico stock ranches for sale for their mere value for grazing. 
Vast tracts suitable for colonization; valuable not alone for grazing, but for agriculture, timber, oil or townsites. 

We offer a magnificent stock ranch of 65,090 acres, two hours by rail from San Francisco; beautiful tim- 
oss alae watered by copious springs and living streams; elegant improvements cost over $80,000. Price, 

250,000. 

Vast tracts in Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo and Monterey counties; improved, fenced and more or less 
well timbered, containing oil, vast deposits of gypsum and asphalt; valuable for early feed, having grass-fed, 
fat cattle and sheep in April; on the line of the Southern Pacific. Vast grain fields, alfalfa and sugar beet lands; 
prices reasonable. 

A Mexican grant that will support 10,000 head of cattle is offered; abundant water for irrigation; custom 
house on the property, promise of great mineral wealth. Price, $50,000. 

Two hundred and sixty-five thousand acres of forest lands in Durango, Mexico; price, 50 cents an acre. 
One million acres near San Blas; forests of pine, cedar and mahogany. Full equipped coffee plantation; 
rubber trees and sugarcane thrive: ten thousand acres under irrigation; absolutely free from frosts; where any- 
thing will grow; cheap Chinese labor abundant; price, $400,000. 

The above are splendid values; safe investments. 


CHAS. W. COE & CcO., 49 W. SANTAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Automatic Electric Residence Elevators 


With push-button control—safe and simple 
in operation. Requires no attendant 


Electric Dumb Waiters 


With push button control 


Electric Sidewalk Hoists 


Compact in construction 
Simple in operation 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Department Office and Works 
509-5II Howard Street, San Francisco, Gal. 


Telephone Private Exchange 527 


BRANCH OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES—Baker Iron Works 
PORTLAND—Precemeder & Tuerck, 206 Madison St. 
SEATTLE—Otis Elevator Company, 418 Walker Building 


ASS» LOUIS, otis otis. 
508 208 Pie 
PHS Vas es 


— = 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 


The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
San Francisco. 








Lick louse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 


Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - = California 








The only Fire Proof Hotelin San Francisco, 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 











Not an ounce of ‘‘Cheap John’’ in it 


Machine-cut gears, bronze bearings, strong con- 
struction. No battery or spark coil —just a 
magneto dynamo-igniter. Easy toset,easy torun. 
Capacity, 2,000 gallons an hour raised 100 feet. 
And the price — that’s the best part of it. 


Hercules Gas Engine Works 


163 First Street, San Francisco 
o -6O 














“They are all 
Mind-readers” 


“It is doubtful if such kindness 
and courtesy can be met anywhere 
else as is shown by the rail- 
roademployes on thethrough 
trains west of Chicago. They 


are all mind-readers. All you have 


todo is to look a little anxious and 
somebody will immediately vol- 
unteer the exact information you 
need. You are looked after likea 
welcome guest.” 


This letter was writ- 
ten by a lady who made 


the trip across the continent in 

a Rock Island tourist sleeping 

car. All that it is necessary to add is that these cars 

leave San Francisco daily via the E] Paso-Rock Island 
Route; Wednesdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays via the “Scenic” line. 


Rock Island Folders giving full information can be had at any 
System Southern Pacific ticket office, or by addressing 


F. W. Tuompson, 





G. W. A., 
623 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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CALIFORNIA LANDS FOR SALE 











Pacific Improvement Company 





Homeseekers, Attention! 
Investors, Attention! 





A 700-acre Tract in 

Merced County 
adjoining City of Merced. Subdivided into 
5 to 20-acre tracts, ranging in price according 
to location. Merced is in the center of the 
garden spot of the San Joaquin Valley, 
where the sweet potato, corn, alfalfa, stock 
and the dairy are a sure revenue. 


A 200-acre Tract in 
Fresno County 
At Fowler (914 miles south of the City of 
Fresno). In a good growing town. Subdi- 
vided into 5 to 20-acre tracts. Best of soil. 
A 115-acre Tract in 
Fresno Gounty 


At Lindsay. The best orange land in the 
early belt. Subdivided into 5, 10 or 20- 
acre tracts, to suit buyer. 





Improved Ranch Properties 
and also Unimproved Lands consisting of 
35,482 Acres in SISKIYOU COUNTY 
7,941 Acres in SHASTA COUNTY 
5,124 Acres in TEHAMA COUNTY 
218 Acres in GLENN COUNTY 
2,900 Acres in MERCED COUNTY 
926 Acres in FRESNO COUNTY 
611 Acres in SUTTER COUNTY 
696 Acres in SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
74 Acres in STANISLAUS COUNTY 
475 Acres in KINGS COUNTY 
816 Acres. in TULARE COUNTY 
10,145 Acres in MONTEREY COUNTY 


Suitable for Grain, Alfalfa, Stock, Fruit, 
Raisins, Orange, and Lemon growing, at 


prices and terms suitable to purchasers. 





For complete description, prices and other information, address 


Pacific Improvement Company 


CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


CALIFORNIA 
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A mechanical 
masterpiece 
reducing 
both the 
worry of 
toil and 
the worry 
ofr price 








Write tor cataloo? and 
address of nearest dealer 
PACIFIC HARDWARE 
MND STEEAs CO ---¥ 
Distributors to the trade ati 
San Francisco/f 3 
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W. H.MINER CoO. 


Railway Supplies 


669-671"THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


HENNESSEY 
FRICTION 


GEAR 


MINER 
DRAFT 
RIGGING 





GRAVITY 
SIDE 
BEARING 











VOEW OF THE 


LA FLARE PATENT INSULATION 
PERFECTION DOOR BOLT KEEPER 
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Seek a Home in 


Santa Cruz 
County 


Santa Cruz County 
in Central California 








Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile soil, Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz 8,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern utili- 
ties. 


Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 








For further information 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
OR 


C. W. Hammer 
Secretary 
of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
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Don’t Miss Seeing the BIG TREES 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six 
miles north of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest 
are reached by one of the most picturesque driveways in 

California. This highway penetrates to the very heart of 
the mountains, delighting the eye at every turn with some 
exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense 
giving number of people, will be met with carriages at 
depot upon arrival * trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow 
gauge wishing to stop at the ae Trees, can have car- 
riages meet them at Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa 
Cruz in time to take the famous Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern 
Pacific Company's ticket office, 613 Market street, San 
Francisco, or at Del Monte ticket oflice, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS 4 BEESE 
PROPRIETORS CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


M In the Heart of Santa Cruz Mountains 
oun ain lew ane nna HOUR’S DRIVE from Glen- 

or Santa Cruz; orchard, 
vineyard and garden. Fresh milk, eggs, ene all kinds of amusements: 
telephone: daily mail. Campers’ tickets to Glenwood, including stage, $3.75 
round trip. Rates, $8.00 to $12.00 per week. 


FRANK R. DANN, Proprietor, GLENWOOD, CAL. 


FREE LIST OF SANTA GRUZ PROPERTIES, S2n7 “on ‘ercication 


Full information. Correspondence promptly answered. 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate Agents 
49 PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
x house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Seep RatsinG, for kg 
Ra Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and DatryiInc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. * 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty man can MAKE A Fortune * 
% on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address, na 
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Boulder Creek 


The Natural Gateway to 


THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE REDWOOD PARK 


(Only Eight Miles Distant) 














Situated in Santa Cruz County at terminus of Boulder Creek 
branch, Coast Division, Southern Pacific Railroad, and only 
eighty miles distant from San Francisco. Located in upper 
portion of San Lorenzo Valley at the junction of Boulder 
and Bear creeks with the San Lorenzo River. 


The most beautiful portion of Central California. 
No irrigation required. Crop failures never known. 
Soil specially adapted to grapes and deciduous fruits. 


Unexcelled facilities for investment for the small farmer, capi- 
- talist, or the seeker for the ideal country home. 


Delightful climate, the purest of cool mountain water and unex- 
celled transportation facilities. 


Forty minutes by train to the seashore. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 


Boulder Creek Improvement Society 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


ISAIAH HARTMAN, President W. S. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 


or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





You can You can 
stop at thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls through 
without Detroit 
extra or 
charge Cleveland 





ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWE VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 
York or Boston. 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 





== or -—— —_—__—— 


F. M. BRYON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY” 
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ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MERRITT 


A natural salt water lake within ten minutes’ walk of the 
business center. Oakland has the most equable climate of any 
city in California; a water front of over fifteen miles, suitable for 
manufactories, and is growing in population faster than any other 
city in the State. Why not locate in Oakland? 


For more explicit information and illustrated literature address 
EDWIN STEARNS, SEcRETARY, 


OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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FloteEL MeETROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 





A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 











WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc. J. TYRREL 
RBAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


REAL ESTATE 





1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | 506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 
aPuAGoIa. GOnke HENRY A. DODGE E. A. HERON, PRESIDENT MYRON T. HOLCOMB, VICE-PRES. & MGHs 

HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY 
Ss. M * DODGE & SON —_—— REAL ESTATE pened 

. ge 902 
Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate ee nes 

OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 





TEL. MAIN 147 Tet MAIN 1267 








Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the state within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing loca- 
tionsand better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the Pacific 
Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 

For specific information write advertisers on this page,or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CAL. 











The E. P, VANDERCOOK CO. REAL ESTATE '0!5 Sroatway, Tel. MAIN 265 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
San Francisco Office, Mills Building, Room 32, Second Floor, Telephone Main 5502 











SYMANCB |* 2257 srr 


REAL ESTATE ComPANY 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 











REAL CSTATE poems AND AUCTIONEERS 


4605462 8 St Oakland. Cal Polytechnic Business College 


Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








J. H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE | ‘*™" “8? St*” Sts: OAKLAND 


Reference Ail banks The Leading Business College West of Chicago 


Wiite for Free Catalogue 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CoO g ont rtisoiicad' secs tie: 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 


| 
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Situated on the Eastern Shore of the Bay of San Francisco 


A CITY OF HOMES 


Fifteen=minute Service daily across the beautiful Bay of San Francisco 


POPULATION 20,000 


No finer graded streets and sidewalks in the world. The best sewered city in the United 
States. The surrounding country abounds with beautiful drives through the most luxurious 
fruit orchards in California. School Houses, Churches, Carnegie Library, City Hall and 
Social Clubs, such as Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Golf and Polo are of the highest standard. 

If searching for an ideal all-the-year-round climate amidst social and educational 
conditions, communicate with 


ALAMEDA BOARD OF TRADB, Alameda, California 


T. F. BAIRD, Secretary 
A beautifully illustrated booklet will be mailed to you for the asking 








I 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 1% 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Horea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12.000tons 
China 5,100 tons 


Doric 4700 fons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons | 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 fons 
Hong Kone Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,000fons 








‘What a country for 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for- Eden” 
Pierre Loti 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L.H.Nurrinc, Genl. EasternPass.Agt. 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W.G.Neimyer, Agent. 193 Clark Street= 
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PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 
J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 
J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn W. J. MCCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 





, 





PLACER COUNTY’S COURT HOUSE, BUILT OF NATIVE GRANITE AT A COST OF $200,000 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has numerous 
natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from Placer. Also 
35 per cent. of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from Placer. 

On the main line of the SouTHERN PaciFic. For information address 
Secretary. 
J. H. Wiis, Secretary, Auburn, Cal. 


ae 
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BEAUT IFUL—HEALTHFUL— PRODUCTIVE 
VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES and LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of 
Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, from which the 
north and northwest derive their early berries. The home of the Tokay grape. Many vine- 
yards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. Wine and raisin grapes also 
flourish and yield their owners handsome profits. Great future for the grape industry in 
Sacramento County. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. The colonies of Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale have thousands of acres in bearing trees yielding highly satisfactory 
returns. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past 
season. Potatoes, onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of 
the State in car-load lots. 

Poultry and dairying rapidly coming to the front and furnishing a livelihood for many 
families. 

Sacramento city is the hub of a system of railways and is the point from which nearly 
all of California’s great fruit crop is shipped to eastern markets. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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TUCSON 


tHE IDEAL CITY 
| of THE SOUTHWEST 
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A PERFECT WINTER RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 





For Information Apply tt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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MAR CUNT * 


An Abundant Permanent Irrigation Supply 


IS ASSURED FOR THE SALT RIVER VALLEY WITH THE 
BUILDING OF THE 


Tonto Dam and Reservoir 


J. O. DUNBAR 


Commissioner of Immigration for Maricopa County, Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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ACETYLENE 


Is the Only PERFECT LIGHT 


OUR ‘‘PACIFIC’’ MACHINE IS NO EXPERIMENT 
Costs nothing to try one. Every machine fully guaranteed. We 
manufacture plants of any capacity and deal in all kinds of 
Acetylene apparatus, including Burners, Carbide, Stoves, Fix- 
tures and Pipe. Will take contracts for piping and fixtures. 


Our Special Combination Automatic Plants for 
large installations and town lighting have proven 
a complete success. If you are interested write us. 


PACIFIC ACETYLENE GAS COMPANY 


178 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 











SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 
Leather, Cotton, Rawhide, Lace Leather, Etc. Also 
B LI | N (j Agents for Rubber Belting, Hose and Packing. 
L. P. DEGEN BELTING COMPANY 


105-107 MISSION STREET 


TELEPHONE MAIN 562 San Francisco, California 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
J THE YEAR AROUND 
| Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 


Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


(es Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
>< 
4 


elas og eral ialgmals A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


R. U. HALTON, Manager 
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CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 


| | ne 


OCRANGE TREE 7 YEARS OLD 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scripyer, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 

CHARLES L. DONOHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 


meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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1, LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers and Meat Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET 


AND 


413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery, San Francisco Telephone Main 368 





Hotels, Restaurants and Shipping Supplies a Specialty 


ad 





So 











NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Meanufacturcrs and Dealers 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


179 First STREET San Francisco, CAL. 


& 
{ 
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Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, |. anit 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. # eae 








H : A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists - we 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- .) i. 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct es e. 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from its 5 
San Francisco. vas hae Me 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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$70 


$4 Down 
$4 per Month 
No Interest 
No Taxes a 


$70 


$4 Down 
$4 per Month 
No Interest 
| No Taxes 


HOMES IN 
CALIFORNIA 

















25% Guaranteed Increase 


For $4 down and $4 per 
month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular Pasa- 
DENA VILLA Tract Lot, 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- 
ing on 80-foot avenue, sub- 
ject to the following guar- 
antees from us: If, at the 
expiration of one year 
from purchase, this $70 
lot is not worth $87.50— 
or 25 per cent increase— 
based on the price at 
which our corps of sales- 
men will then be selling 
similar lots, we will re- 
fund all of the money you 
have paid us, with 6 per 
cent interest additional. 


Read Our Guarantees 


a SS 





If Russell Sage Told You 


That You Could Make a Fortune 

in Suburban Real Estate— 
(especially when it costs 
you only $4 down and $4 
a month) wouldn’t you be 
impressed? Well, listen! 
That’s just what Mr. Sage 
did say in the New York 
World of September 28, 
1902: 

“Young man, buy real es- 
tate, especially acre prop- 
erty, in the outlying bor- 
oughs, and then work hard 
at your usual avocation, 
Your real estate purchases 
will make your old age 
comfortable.” 

RUSSELL SaGe. 














RUSSELL SAGE 


FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 
visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. Those 
living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 








Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 
it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: “Buy real estate, especially 
acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! The PasapENA VILLA TRACT 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 





CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000. 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


s@- Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write 
us for particulars. 
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For all Consignments on Lines of 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RY. 


And all Parts of the World, Apply to 


Marcerou, Schreter & Go, 


Members of the Board of Managers of the Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris 


2 Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Freight and Insurance Brokers 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ee we 72 Main Office, 26: Rue d’Hauteville, Paris 


ae owe “ Corrrespondents in all Russian and Siberian Cities 
Cable Address: MARCHETER, PARIS 


Brancu Houses—Nice, 31 Promenade des An- 
. zlais; London, 62 Leadenhall street, E. C.; 
i. in 8 ba rkoutsk, 5E Soldatskaia, Maison Alkanoff, 18; 
Ne a ie Vladivostok, Swetlanskaia, Maison Schkolnikoff ; 

: Port Arthur (Mandchouria); Dalny (Mand- 
chouria). 

CORRESPONDENTS—At St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Tiflis, Odessa and in all the principal cities of 
Russia (of Europe and of Asia), and abroad. 

SOLE AGENTS—At Viadivostok, Port Arthur 
and Dalny for the “International Sleeping Car 
and Express Trains Company.” 

CORRESPONDENTS—For the American Express 
Company at Irkoutsk and Vladivostok (Siberia) ; 
at Port Arthur and Dalny (Mandchouria). 
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Clients can have their mail addressed to any of our offices where same will be held at their disposal. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
JULES CLERFAYT, General Agent for the U. S. 


International Sleeping Car and Express Trains Co. 
Trans-Siberian Railway 


17 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. W. HAMPTON. JR. & CO., Customs Brokers and Forwarders, 
41 Broadway, New York.=--- 420 Samson St., Philadelphia. 
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SEE THE STARS, 


FOR DETAILS ADORESS 
* HOTEL VENDOME, ._. 
GEORGE PF, SNELL, Manacea 


BAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


San Jose is as fine a summer retreat as can be found. It is but fifty 
miles from San Francisco. Its surrounding highways are unsurpassed for 
driving and its nearby mountain resorts famous. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


1. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


See our book—‘“‘Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources 
Productions, Climate.” 
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HOTEL CLARENDON | 


637-543 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








The Newest, Best Furnished, Most Com- 
fortable and Most Convenient Hotel 
in the city. 


Tourists and the public generally will 
find the best accommodations and the 
most conveniences in Hotel Clarendon. 
Rates reasonable. 

Twenty-nine suites; fifty-five single 
rooms; fifty-three private baths; elec- 
trie elevator; telephonic communication 
in each room. 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 


On Post street, between Mason and Tay- 
lor, one block from Union Square, and 
near all theaters, shopping places and 
contiguous to all main line street cars. 

Everything absolutely new and _ first 
class. Cafe a la carte. Popular prices. 


A. D. RENFRO, Manager ; 
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CALIFORNIA’S WONDER 








Mt. T Ipai Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





Tavern of Tamalpai 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUWUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 


Bs 
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$1200 a Year Income Insured 


IF YOU BUY 5 SHARES IN OUR 6000-ACRE 
RUBBER PLANTATION IN MEXICO 


Small monthly payments. Finest location. Best transportation facilities. 
Cultivation of rubber exclusively. No hazardous side lines. 














The above is a picture of a rubber tree six months old, from seed planted on 
our plantation in July, 1902, and photograph taken in December, 1902. 

We have 300,000 of these trees growing finely and now one year old. 

Send to us at once for descriptive literature. A postal card will bring it. 


Conservative Rubber Production Gompany 


321A PARROTT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BULLOCK & JONES CO. 


Tailors, Furnishers 
Shirt Makers 


106-108 Sutter St. San Francisco 


TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 201 


NATHAN - DOHRMANN Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 INCORPORATED 1609 


Pottery, Glassware, Art Goods, Household Goods 
Lamps, Cutlery, Plated Ware, Hotel Supplies 


122-132 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Globe Sheet Metal Works 


Tin, Galvanized and 
Sheet Iron Work 


Sky Lights a Specialty, Steel Pipe and Tanks, Heating and 
Ventilating Plants, Dust Collectors, Fans, Blowers 


146 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WHITTIER-COBURN CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, BRUSHES, ETC. 
LUBRICATING OILS AND COMPOUNDS 


Plate and Window Glass 
Plain and Beveled Mirrors 


16-22 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Boesch Lamp Company 
585 Mission Street 


WE_ REPAIR 


And Make to Order Carriage Lamps, House Lamps, Street 
Lamps, in fact Lamps of every description. Jardinieres con- 
verted into Artistic Lamps. Re-finishing and Plating properly 
executed. SKILL and EXPERIENCE with our Facilities 
enable us to do first-class work reasonable. 





Alexander- Yost Co. 


Hardware, Machinery, 
Tools and Shop Supplies 


4O1 Market St., Cor. Fremont 





California Art Glass Works 


Embossing, Staining, Beveling, Etc. 
Church Memorial Windows a Specialty 


Office 120 Second St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Gold Medal California Midwinter International Exposition 1894 
Grand Silver Medal World’s Exposition, Paris, 1900 
Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited 


B. GRAVE COMPANY 


421 and 423 Pacific Street, S. F. 


Builders of strictly First-Class Carriages, 


Buggies and Wagons ot all kinds. 











All kinds of R. R. Caps made to order 





STANDARD OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING 


OPTICIANS 


Direct Importers of Optical Goods 
Scientific and Mathematical Instruments 


217 Kearny St. 





San Francisco 
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PURCHASERS’ GUIDE’ 
BUSINESS CARDS 








ee te ae uN LONG ESTABLISHED 
| uF gee esse FIRMS 
wie D. N. & E. WALTER & CO. 
Giant Powder Co. as 
CONSOLIDATED 
Mattings, Linoleum, Oil Cloths 


202:204 Hayward Building 


San Francisco, CAL. 


Upholstery Goods and Paper Hangings 
529, 531 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 


Specialties: The Finest Grades of Butter, Curzsz 
and Eces 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE BUSH 850 


E. J. ENSIGN @ CO. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Lubricating Compounds and Greases 
Perfection Boiler Compound 


32 Sacramento St. San Francisco 





Del Monte Milling Co. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Sts. 
Mills, © Second and Brannan Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, Etc. 


Peacock Brand Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour 
Rolled Oats and Rolled Wheat in Compressed 
Packages are Our Specialties 


CaPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


Pure Oak Bark Tanned Leather and Belting 


Main Office Tannery and Faetory, Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





Ws. Leacn, Pres. J. M. RoBInson, Vice-Pres. 
SIDNEY HAMILTON, Sec’y 


Keystone Boiler Works 
MARINE AND STATIONARY BOILERS 


Iron Tanks and Plate Iron Work 
Repair work promptly attended to 


Main and Folsom Streets San Francisco 


Le Count Bros. Co. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BLANK BOOK 
MAKERS 





Opposite Sansome St. San Francisco, Cat. 





Magnesia Asbestos Supply Go. 


(inconronaten) 

Magnesia, Ambler Asbestos Air Cell, Asbestos 
Moulded, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Goods of every description 
157-163 Spear Street San Francisco 
SOLE AGENTS 


Keasbey & Mattison Co’s (“"" °"*") Magnesia Covering 


GENUINE 








C. E. DENNETT 


Manufacturer of 


Rawhide Artificial Limbs 


With Indestructible, Adjustable Slip Socket 
Warranted not to Chafe the Stump 


454 First Street Cor. of Broadway 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
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POPULATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, 450,000 
Bank clearings during twelve months ending December, 1902, were $1,342,927,204.34, an 
increase of $164,757,668 over the previous year. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION regarding city or country property in California can be obtained 
by corresponding with any of the below- mentioned firms. 


STATE, 1,485,053 





William A. Magee Thomas Magee, Jr. Frederic E. Magee 


Thomas Magee & Sons 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


5 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Publishers San Francisco Real Estate Circular 
San Francisco real estate only. Established 1866. 


T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR. 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 


CITY, SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


138 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





C. T. Spaper Sam’L CENTER 


CENTER & SPADER 
REAL BSTATB AND 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Rents Collected; Loans Negotiated. 

Full Charge Taken of Property. 


Il Montgomery St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





CHARLES ASHTON FRANK H. GARDINER 


ASHTON & GARDINER 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


SPECIAL: CARE OF HANDLING 
ESTATES. ESTABLISHED 1556 


4i1l MONTGOMERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Illustrated 


HOME-SEEKERS’ GUIDE 
To 


CALIFORNIA 


Mailed free for 4c. postage 





Apply to the 
CALIFORNIA COLONIZATION 
BUREAU 


Chronicle Building San Francisco 





JAMES ARMSTRONG 
GEO. A. RAYMOND 


RAYMOND, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


PHONE FRONT 29 


MILLS BUILDING 


ROOM 2, 7TH FLOOR SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


McEWEN BROS. 
POINT RICHMOND LOTS 


and 


San Francisco Real 


118 MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Estate 











GUY T. WAYMAN 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE PROPERTIES 


129 MONTGOMERY ST. 


OPP. OCCIDENTAL HOTEL SAN FRANCISCO 





J. H. SPECK, PRESIDENT 


SPECK & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
REAL ESTATE, FINANCIAL AND 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Houses Rented. Loans. Rents Collected. 
Charge Taken of Property for Absentee Owners. 
667 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Full 
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A Land of Opportunity for the 


Investor, Tourist, Homeseeker 





Have you money to invest 
Have you muscle to invest 
Have you brains to invest 
Have you leisure to invest @ 


Do you want a home 

Do you want a ranche 

Do you want a farm 

Do you want an orchard © 


DO NOT OVERLOOK 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Area, 3,500 square miles; population, 20,000; assessed valuation, $16,000,000; located along 
the new Coast Line of the Southern Pacific, the main trunk line to eastern points and 


Half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Commanding the two great Markets of the State 


Climatic Conditions are Nearly Perfect and 


no Irrigation Required 
The average rainfall for the past twenty-one years has been 22% inches. 


No Inflated Land Ualues 
Stock lands, $5 to $10 per acre; grain lands, $10 to $40 per acre; orchard lands, $30 to $100 
per acre; building lots in the many prosperous towns at nominal figures, 


Conditions for Small and Intensive Farming 
Cannot be Excelled 


The County is one of the leading dairy sections of the State. Its apples and lemons are 
world famous. Its vegetables grow to a prodigious size, and the finest specimens ever raised in 
the United States have been produced in this County. It has a large area adapted to oranges, 
lemons, peaches, prunes, figs, olives and walnuts. Sugar beets, beans, potatoes, corn, all kinds 
of cereals, alfalfa and hay are unfailing crops. Its mountains contain building stone, bituminous 
rock, onyx, asphaltum, quicksilver, chrome, manganese, copper, antimony, petroleum and gold. 

The County has many fine mineral springs and noted health resorts. It possesses grand 
mountain and coast scenery, plenty of game large and small, and many trout streams. The cli- 
mate is healthful without extremes of heat or cold. The opening of the new Coast Line means 
doubling of the population and products within the next five years. There are large areas of 
virgin soil for sale at low figures. For complete information and illustrated reading matter 


ADDRESS 


COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 
Chas. A. Ricketts, Secretary W.N. Ent, Asst. Secretary 
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DESIRABLE LANDS FOR SALE BY THE 


PIONEER LAND COMPANY 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED ACRES ALREADY PLANTED IN 


BEARING ORANGE GROVES 


Which proves the value of the lands we have for sale. 
Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, balance on long time at 7 per cent. 
Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, supplemented by wells. 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the State. 
Stock raising and dairying has proved a profitable industry. 
Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, MANAGER 
PORTERVILLE, CAL. 
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60,000 ACRES 
CALIFORNIA LAND 


Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. 
All rich, alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 
growing region of the State. We can also grow Indian corn and 
all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly 
adapted for the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 
stock. We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 
per acre; one-fourth cash, balance in eight annual payments !f 
desired. If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look 
over Laguna. Don't make the popular mistake. of concluding 
that California is only for the rich man. If you are willing to 
work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than 
anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you 
owned a million. Address 


NARES & SAUNDERS, MANAGERS 
Laton, Fresno County, California 


LAGUNA 
DE TACHE 
GRANT 


So 


rrr TT eS See 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
PRINTED MATTER 
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Desirable Lands’ for Sale 








In Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO——— 





JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 





0. W. NORDWELL, Tailor, 


Has removed from 117 MONTGOMERY STREET, and 
now occupies second floor of new building, S. E. corner 
of Bush and Kearny Streets 


A NEW STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER GOODS ARE NOW ON HAND 


ENTRANCE, 397 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 








W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brass and Iron Goods 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 
PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
138 TO 142 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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Tehama County 
Northern California 


Pleasant and profitable homes, good 
neighbors and a matchless climate. 


Where all fruits known to a Temper- 
ate Zone grow and mature in greatest 
abundance. 


Is in the front rank as a wool pro- 
ducing and stock raising county. 

Water for power and irrigation plen- 
tiful and can be controlled at nominal 
cost. 

The home seeker or man of business 
can learn further particulars concern- 
ing this county by addressing 


Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
Red Bluff, California 
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CALAVERAS 
BIG TREES 


the grandest grove of big trees in 
the world. 

Mercer’s Cave 
at Murphy’s. “A veritable glimpse of 
Fairy Land.” 
The Scenery on 

the Angels Branch 


the loveliest views in the world to be 
seen from a car window. 


These places can be all seen in one 
trip via the 


SIBRRA RAILWAY 


Special Summer rates now in effect. 
For further particulars address, 


S. H. SMITH 


Gen. Pass. Agt. SierraRy. JAMESTOWN, CAL. 











: 
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STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on _ tide- 
water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton, Cal., and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 
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THE ROUTE OF THE 


~evwE RLAN 
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WN 

















The route of the magnificent electric-lighted daily Overland Limited from San Francisco to 
Chicago is along the old pioneer trail, via the most direct route between the points named, 
and over the only double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. Three fast 
transcontinental trains daily via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, with connections for all points 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and the Eastern States. 
Schedules, maps and full information on application to any agent Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, Gen’l Agt. Pac. Coast. _W.D. CAMPBELL, Gen’lAgt., | A. G. BARKER, Gen’l Agt., 
617 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO. 247 So. Spring St., LOS ANGELES. 153 Third St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


NW-48 
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OIL ) ( WATER ) 


RIVETED 








ALL SIZES 


For Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power Plants 
and Water Works 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of WELL CASING for 
Oil Wells and Artesian Water. Air and Blast Pipe for Mines 


TANKHS 


For Oil, Water and Cyanide Plants 


WwW. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE.—The varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 
supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Halisted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


HIRAM C. SMITH L. L. LONG 
President Sec’y and Treas. 


Pacific 
Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REDWOOD LUMBER 
SHINGLES, ETC. 


Dry Lumber and Shingles in Straight and 
Mixed Carloads a Specialty 


Mills at Scotia, Humboldt Co., Cal. 


§ 300,000 FEET LUMBER } DAILY 


CAPACITY: {1 700,000 SHINGLES 


Main Office 
Room 308, RIALTO BUILDING 


San Franciscc, Cal. 














GUAYMAS 


on the 


Sunset 
Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 


send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 


nivnishaieanaannis 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 
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FARM PROPERTY iMPRO 
FRUIT a7 ASS <> 


We manufacture Tricydes, 
Tricycle Chairs. Invalids 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 
require some mneans of xet- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines zeith only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see what 
cee can do for you. 












A.B. ALTKEN 


Pioneer Aeal Est2! 
CORNING, CALIFORNIA 


A RESIDENT OF 
TEHAMA COL 


2018 MARKET ST. etree ate 



































ic j if figuri ing to the Pacific Slope. 
This is of Interest to You We act. as agents ‘for parties Shipping. their household 
goods either West or East. Send for map of California free. Write for rates. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


325 A Dearborn Street 26 Montgomery Street A 338 South Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


j Vivid, Realistic, Start- 
T S| 0 EWALKS IT IS BOOK ling. Overflowing with Tl N 
OF NEW YORK THE you want | Pulse - Quickening..... 
INTENSE ILLUSTRATIONS INCOMPARABLY ENTERTAINING 


Sent, charges paid, to any address for TEN CENTS (stamps or silver). 


The VICTORIA PUBLISHING CO., 48 Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 

















If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 

California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Roosevelt considers ‘‘the most vital of the internal questions of the United 

eee * you should be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 


O € Str \ FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 


AND in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 
illustrations are ae gt xan halftones. The magazine is published in 
Washington and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment. It is well edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons 


e e 
Irri ation whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation—Denver Post. 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 


6100 ft. High Siz 
ci MT, LOWE 


Easy access to Los Angeles via 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Grand Canyons, Mountain 
Peaks. Grandest scenic trip 
on earth. Write for particulars 


H. F. GENTRY, Pass. Agent, 
250 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LEBRATE 
THE CELEBRATED THE 


Camen Ras «ec, oO 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 











WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES COUPLER 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 


The new, up-to-date all 
steel coupler having a posi- 
tive “lock-set” making it 
unnecessary to lock up the 
uncoupling lever. 

The “lock-set” also acts 
a “lock-to-the-lock” when 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS coupled. 


BEST PASSENGER SERVICE IN 


vee TEXAS The McConway & Torley Co, 


E. P. TURNER Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXas 
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Power Transmissions 




















ge ae PULLEYS 
COUPLINGS Medart nm Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split 























MEESE and GOTTFRIED COPPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
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AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE anp GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A. B. C. 
SPECIALTIES . A. I. CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL CODES USED) waTKIN’s CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT’S 
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The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 
FLASHLIGHTS anv NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


Electric, Railway and Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 
68-72 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


U. S. Examiner and Adjuster of Instruments for the District of California 








Telephone, Black 1901 


Established in J- MasOPACEUES OF 
New York .. .. 1834 , 4 ame : 
San Francisco .. 1855 Surveying, Engineering, Mining and Nautical Implements 
_ = st ffice Work 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE _ Material for Office Wor 429 Montgomery Street 


ON APPLICATION Instruments Examined, Repaired 
and Carefully Adjusted SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















VENTURA COUNTY, | ADVERTISE 
CALIFORNIA eit 
Grows Lima Beans, Sugar Beet, NEWSPAPERS 
Walnuts, Oranges, Lemons, Apricots MAGAZINES 
A healthy coast county where the farmer is TRADE PAPERS 
prosperous and contented. Write for 
printed matter and price list WRITE FOR RATES TO 
WM. H. CANNON & CO. CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 
VENTURA, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
o © 
° -3 


Che Golfers’ 
Mm a gq a Zi ne San Joaquin Valley 


Sacramento Valley 


Gee, He. Fruit, General Farms, 

IS $1.00 THE YEAR Stoch Ranches. Send stamp 
for monthly catalogue 
And is the only exclusively golf- of selected properties 


ing publication in the country. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
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D N H ON Real Estate, Insurance, Build- 

* * 9 ing and Loan and Mines 

Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 properties, farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application 


at this paper on which SuNsET MaGazinK is printed. It is furnished 
LOOK by us. Allofthe best periodicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


__ CORNER SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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and Air Purposes, 
WINDMILLS, TANKS, HORSE POWERS 


Iron Pipe, Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose, Gasoline Engines, 1%, 3, 5, 8, 


12 Horse Power. 


312-314 MARKET STREET 
WOODIN & LITTLE SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Webster 3-Horse Power 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


Runs like Watch 

Fitted with Electric Spark 
Will Operate Pump 

RED cross-_— Run any kind of Machinery 
WINDMILL Send for Catalogue 





Dealers in PUMPS for Hand, Windmill, Irrigating, 
Spraying, Whitewashing, Road Sprinkling, Ship, Power 
Steam and Belt Pumps. Pumps for any Conceivable Use. 


Send for Complete Catalogue — Mailed Free. 
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G.W. PRICE PUMP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. E 


A Special Pump for Irrigation 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 











fiaBoannd SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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LAMBERT TYPEWRITER fi bisatic: Most Simple 





its usefulness. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, P2°i*<,So2st tors, SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO 


PRICE $25.00. (Delivered at any express office in the United States.) 

Will do the work of any $100 machine as well and as rapidly. It requires but little skill to op- 
erate, no ribbon, type inked by pad, no nest of long levers, alignment always alike. Machine itself 
is neat and pleasing, will develop home, social and professional uses. 

The money paid for typewriters generally is mostly for selling them—this one sells itself—not 
by its price—its price is its least advantage—but by its goodness, fitness, agreeableness, its value, 


Fully guaranteed. 
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BENICIA, SOLANO C0. CAL 
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Si ln ala 


LOCATE YOUR FACTORY IN BENICIA 


| MAKE YOUR HOME IN BENICIA 
FACTORY SITES 
HOME SITES 


Benicia is directly connected by rail, sail and 
steam with all points north, south, east and west. 


The climate is equable, healthful and unsurpassed. 
The fresh water supply is good and abundant— 


BENICIA BOARD OF TRADFY 
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Phenomenal Growth 






Circulation 





In Seattle 









The Pacific Monthly has the largest bona The Pacific Monthly is increasing its bona 
fide paid circulation of any weekly or fide paid circulation faster than any other 
monthly periodical distributed in the office publication—weekly or monthly—on the Pa- 
buildings of the city. cific Coast. We are taking in an average of 


1000 new subscribers a month. Our books 
are open to inspection. The Pacific Monthly 
is rapidly outstripping every other monthly 
ublication in the West, and on account of 
ts present low rates it offers an unusual 
opportunity to advertisers. 


The same thing is true of PoRTLAND. 

The same thing is true of Tacoma. 

The same thing is true of SPOKANE. 

The same thing is true of VANCOUVER,B.C. 

The same thing will be true of every lead- 
ing city on the Pacific Coast. 



















THE PACIFIC MONTHLY FOR THE 





PACIFIC COAST, IS OUR SLOGAN 





Rates right down to bedrock. We can SHOW you 
that we have the medium for the Pacific Coast 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, PORTLAND, OR. 
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Te ae ae ae Se Sac Se ae De ec De Oe De ae Ds De 
Reawood Mitts, Pine Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CO. 
Wholesale Lumber 


Shipping and Commission 








6 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 


PMH reins einineeiek 
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CASA LOMA 
A MODEL 
Apartment House 

901 PINE ST. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
























Tired people leaving home for rest and change 
have four peculiar needs. They need privacy, 
quiet, comfort and sanitary safety. An earnest 
effort is being made to realize all these ina new 
(now building) apartment hotel. Out of doors 
is a quiet, select neighborhood, a noble view of 
bay and city, hill-top air and south-slope sun- 
shine. Indoors are forty detached, isolated 
apartments of 4 and 5 rooms, planned for the 
most perfect privacy, comfort and luxury. 
This hotel is for quiet people and for rest- 
seekers. Its rare specialties are privacy, 
sanitary fore-thought and a kindly unobtrusive 
concern for the welfare of its guests. Ready 
November 1, 1903. Address B. F. Ricker, Man- 
ager Casa Loma, 901 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Didi aiiial 
JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 
BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS AND GALVANIZING 
313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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IN ALL THE EAST 


nor in all the world, is there another sight so beau- 

tiful, so sublime, so magnificent as Niagara Falls. 
All trains of the Michigan Central passing 

Niagara by day stop five minutes at Falls View. 
Send for the book of Summer Tours. 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A. 
CHICAGO 
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YATES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 


EXPORT BUSINESS 117-119 MARKET STREET 
8 £4 C 1 Tt ED SAN FRANCIS CO 














LOTS IN THE NEW TOWN SITE OF NEWMARK 


Four miles east of city limits of Los Angeles, now on sale. Only 
twenty minutes by the Salt Lake Railroad from Los Angeles to 
Newmark. Water mains laid and streets graded. 

Price of lots, 50x125 to an alley, $250 to $500. For further 
particulars apply or write to 

JAMES R. COLLINS, Exclusive Agent 


221 WEST FOURTH ST. - - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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WE HANDLE MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








FOR HOSE FOR 


Mines and Mills — | Saw and Planing 
Machine Shops eure? = Mills 


and Sem i, | Steam and Water 
Foundries SS" Power Plants 


NEW IMPROVED HUNTINGTON MILL 


HARRON, RICKARD & McCONE 














21-23 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The EDISON ——————— 


PHONOGRAPH VATURE 


The improper treat- 
ment of Hip Disease and 
Diseased and Deformed 
Joints generally has left 
hundreds of people, who 
should be well, more or 
less crippled and de- 
formed. Our methods are 
different, they are the re- 
sult of thirty years active 
experience; don’t confine 
the patient to his bed or 
room, are painless and 
when employed in time 
will effect a cure. Our 
book, which is free, will 
tell you all about it. 


° " Write f it. 
The Phonograph is the most delightful of ee a 
all home entertainments. THE L. ©. McLAIN 
Don’t buy any talking machine until you have ORTHOPEDIC 
heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. SANITARIUM 
5000 sai SELL PHONOGRAPHS WITH MR. EDISON'S 
ECENT WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 
National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. — gin — 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO t. ou Sy 0. 
83 Chambers St. 804 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 82 Rempart Saint Georges 
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The Holt Manufacturing Company 


DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE and WAGON MATERIAL HOLT BROS. COMBINED HAR- 


VESTER 
IRON, STEEL and COAL , 
“ mm _ HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINES 
LINK BELTING and WROUGHT opIGINAL STOCKTON WHEELS 
CHAIN SARVEN PATENT and PLAIN 
LEATHER BELTING WOOD HUB 
HARVESTER and HEADER DRAP- 
BLACKSMITH’S SUPPLIES ERS 
JACKSON FEEDER CHAIN STOCKTON IMPROVED SCRAPERS 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


IT IS THE BEST. 
WHAT ? 
Why, The Stockton Reversible Gang Plow. 


THE STRONGEST, LIGHTEST DRAFT AND MOST 
SUCCESSFUL PLOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 








WRITE US and get the Lowest Price on REVERSIBLE 
MOULDS, CASTINGS and EXTRAS for GANG PLOWS. 


Houser & Haines Manufacturing Company 


COR. SCOTT AVENUE AND AURORA STREET 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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FROM MAKER TO USER ‘ 
Office Desks, Chairs, Tables, Bank Fittings, Typewriter Chairs, Etc, “s 


AT LOWEST PRICES 
174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 

















THE FAME OF 


Jackson’s Napa Soda 


California’s foremost mineral water, 
was old when the state was young. 
From it Napa Valley Town and 
County took their name. It is 
unsurpassed as a table beverage. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE TRY IT 








THE YOUNG & SWAIN 
BAKING COMPANY 





Operate a machine bread bakery 
in a manner insuring cleanliness in 
production and excellence of bread 





213 SUTTER STREET 
2229-2239 GEARY STREET 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 





A CHANCE FOR 
A BRIGHT BOY 


To go into BUSINESS for HIMSELF 
I want a bright, energetic boy in every 


town to represent me. It requires NO 
CAPITAL. [ will furnish EVERYTHING 


ONE DAY’S WORK A MONTH 


will earn you a snug little income 


Write for my interesting book, 
“Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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| WANT BOYS) 


TO WORK FOR ME THIS 
SUMMER 


If you will spend one aay each month in my 
employ I will guarantee you a nice little in- 
come; enough to keep you in “spending money” 
fora month. The work is pleasant and out-of- 
doors. ... Build up a business of YOUR OWN. 
I will start you free of any cost and will con- 
stantly advise you in your work.......+. 














Write for my interesting book, 
‘‘Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 























CURERS OF “‘OUR CHOICE HAMS” 





LEON BLUM DANIEL ROTH 


Roth, Blum & Go, 


PORK AND 
PROVISION 

| PACKERS 

Y/ Office, 201-203 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 











PHONE BLUE 226 


Residence: - 979 DOLORES STREET 


BENNETT’S 
Concert Band 


GEO. W. BENNETT, Leader 








Office: 126 KEARNY ST., San Francisco 


PHoNne BusH 478 














In its 26th Year The Rural Californian Six Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine, devoted to Agricultural, Horticultural and Rural Pursuits, showing 


the wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. 
printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of information for colonists. 


Beautifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 


Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, Rooms 6 and 7, Temple Block, Los Angeles, California 
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WE ARE 


Tourist and Immigrant 


AGENTS 


We will secure rates at which you can afford to 
ship your household goods to and from the East. 


Write nearest office. City maps free. 


Bekins Van & Storage Bekins Household Shipping Bekins Van & Storage 














244 S. Broadway 99 Dearborn Street i! Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 

GO TO 
as 
French Lick 
AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, ON THE 


MONON ROUTE 





) Ceicace, frmuamarours & [pURSVILLe RAJLAY ( 
SS eee 
Rest for the Weary Health for the Ill Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 


world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 


HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Ac- 
commodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service 
to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 
Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood Lumber Railroad Ties 


ALSO 


Oak Tan Bark an its Extract for Tanners 


(SIGNAL BRAND) 





—— = AGENCY wr oenee were a a a ee ed 


FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 





19 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
tS 0 2 
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J. R. Wispom, Gen'l Mgr. W. W. VAN ARSDALB, Vice-Pres. Gro. W. Scort, Pres. 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALL 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 





MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 





Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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BUSINESS 
VEHICLES 


for all purposes 
carried in stock 


or built to order 


eo 
{ 
\ RS =S 
KN 


HE Merchant’s delivery wagon is his traveling 


advertisement—it should create a favorable impression. The 

same style and thorough workmanship which make Studebaker 
carriages famous are seen in every part of our business vehicles. 
We build all types from lightest delivery wagon to heaviest 
truck, together with special harness and accessories. Ready 





REPOSITORIES 
New York City, 
Broadway, cor. 48th Street 
Denver, Col., 

Cor. 15th and Blake Streets 
Chicago, Ill., 

378-388 Wabash Avenue 


for instant delivery and can be seen at any Studebaker 


repository. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Kansas 0 
810-814 Waln Stree 


Portla: 
330-334 E 





Factory and Executive Offices San Fri 
SOUTH BEND, IND. ; 











E. H. Rollins & Sons 


SAN FRANCISCO — Denver 
335 Pine Street 


Boston 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY and 
CORPORATION BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES) 
FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, ManacerR 











THE BURROUGHS 


Adding Machine 





AMERICAN ARITHMOMETER CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. J. CHURCHILL, Agent 


303 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

” a s 
——— ; 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 




















via OMAHA “i? NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ase’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’l Pase’r Agent. 
EAREEEEEEKEEKARHEE EEE GEO KE EER aAEEEEEEEEEEER 
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KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


These dairy and stocK scenes are typical of 
Kern County, the Land of Corn, MilK and Oil. 
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Pou will Shiain full information aang , 
‘your name and address with sfamp enclosed to 
‘THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, 
BAKERSFIELD. 
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HENRY A. WHITLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














STEAM SHOVEL, OWNED AND OPERATED BY HENRY A.WHITLEY, AT WORK ON IOWA STREET HILL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
MAKING A CUT EIGHTY FEET DEEP IN BLASTED ROCK 


CONTRACTOR FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 











FILLING JN THE MISSION BAY TIDE LANDS 


OFFICE, ROOM 20, NINTH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISGO, CALIFORNIA 
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ARE YOU GOING 
to SAN FRANCISCO 6 


Be sure and stop at Hotel Netherland, 
San Francisco’s newest and most mod- 
ern hotel, located in the center of the 
City, one block from the principal 
theaters. 


This hotel was opened April 4, 1903, and 
is already recognized as one of the leading 
tourist hotels. The house is a fine steel 
and stone seven-story building containing 
250 rooms so constructed that the rooms 
are all outside and therefore light and 
airy. Each room has steam heat, long- 
distance telephone, electric lights and hot 
and cold water. The Hotel Netherland 
is conducted on the European plan with 
a fine grill room attached on ground floor. 
Take any Market Street car to Turk Street. 
Rates 75c a day and up. 


Hotel Netherland 


Chris Schmid & Chas. A. Phillips, Props. 


18 TURK ST., near Market 





Ge 





Camp grounds, building sites, hotel 
and cottages. Unrivaled for its natural 
advantages, its beautiful mountain and 
forest scenery, its warm, dry, invigorat- 
ing air and pure water. No winds, no 
fogs. Cottage sites with building restric- 
tions for selected people of the better 
class only. Isolated from all business 
and trade. 





MENNEN'S| 


BORATED TALCUM 


» 





‘A LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. . 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion 
A peti relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and. SUNBURN: 














=n“ MENNEWS VIOLET TALCUM sa | 


No liquors allowed to be sold. Three 
hours and ten minutes from San Fran- 
cisco. Three trains daily from Santa 
Cruz beach, with very low fares. Watered 


county roads. White Sulphur Springs. 
A limited number of guests taken at 
Minnehaha Cottage. Address 


The BROOKDALE LAND CO. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., California 
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GUSTER Co. 


Ne ey ey ty 





The Central County of the Sacramento Valley; the center of the Great Fruit 
Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 

Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. 

Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 

Cheap colonist rates to Sutter County until June 15, 1903. 

For particulars write 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
ee 
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1904 Fairy Calendar Free! 
Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar has already taken its place at the head of the 
annual artistic creations, and we honestly believe that this year’s calendar far 
surpasses all our previous productions. 

It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 1244, free from all advertising, the first sheet bearing 
the year’s calendar and the other six composed of beautiful female heads (which are shown 
above) around each being a frame effect in imitation of burnt leather, with borders and decor- 
ations in L’Art Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French treatment in decoration, which is 


The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an artist of national repute, are repro- 


now all the vogue. 
Calendars 


duced lithographically in twelve colors, and each is fitted with a muslin hanger. 
of far less beauty and artistic merit retail readily for $1.00 or $1.50. 
We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar which is 


: now ready for delivery 
on receipt of ten Oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, for 25c in stamps. 
Fairy Soap, the oval cake, is the purest and finest piece of white soap in the world; it sells for 5c, 
each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. Be sure to give full name and address. 


| \ 
4 THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 187, Chicago. 








Copyright 1903—The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 
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Cable Address ‘‘ YOUNGS,” Honolulu 








This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one 
and a half million dollars, has just been completed and is now open for the reception 
of guests under the management of Mr. H. W. Lake. It is run on the American 
and European plan and is absolutely fire proof. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete 
view of Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains on one side and the sea 
on the other. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 

Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 


Oceanic S. S. Co. Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co. Pacific Mail S. S$. Co. 
Canadian Mail S. S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S$. Co, 
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| Concentrated Soups 


Are made from prime stock and choice vegetables, by 

expert French chefs, in the best equipped kitchens. 

| Libby’s Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Oxtail, Chicken, 

Tomato and Vegetable Soups are delicious, wholesome, 
appetizing—and they are always ready to serve. Your 
grocer has Libby’s Soups, or can get them for you. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,’’ free. 
Libby’s Big Atlas of the World mailed for five 2c stamps. 


L Libby, McNeill & Libby 


ef Chicago 
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Riverside, California, set amid orange groves, is a paradise on earth where life is luxury 


every day inthe year. Its chief hotel, 


THE NEW GLENWOOD, CALIFORNIA’S MISSION HOTEL 
is a marvel of comfort, with equipment and surroundings artistic, picturesque and satisfying. 
WHY NOT GO THERE? For details write to FRANK A. MILLER, THE GLENWOOD, 

SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. 


or the 
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